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CIVIC AND SCENIC NEW ENGLAND. 
By ORAMEL S. SENTER. 


1IIl. PORTLAND, THE WHITE MOUNTAINS AND LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE. 


OBSERVATION CAR. 


OncE it required from three to six 
weeks to visit the ‘‘Crystal Hills’’ and 
inspect their various points of interest ; 
and the ‘‘journey,’’ as it was appropri- 
ately called, involved much hardship and 
no small amount of adventure and peril, 
between stage-riding, horseback-climbing 
and foot-scrambling. Its expense, too, 
was what very few could afford. Now, 
the ‘‘trip,’’ as we truthfully term it, is 
made in from one to two weeks, includ- 
ing the sight-seeing and the time occu- 
pied in going and returning, if one does 
not live more than five hundred miles 
away. In this short time much more 
is seen and enjoyed than formerly, as 
many more places of interest have been 
discovered and opened to the public; 
and the facilities for reaching these and 
of entertainment are such as not only 
to remove danger and fatigue nearly out 
of the question, but so as to make 
every sight and effort highly pleasurable. 
‘‘The world does move,’’ even as high 
up as Mount Washington, whose serene 
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and lofty summit pierces the clouds. Apropos 
to this thought, and a significant commentary 
upon it, at this moment we have received a com- 
munication from ‘‘ Mount Washington Summit,”’ 
over the signature of Edwin Judkins, the first 
and present conductor of the ‘‘ Mount Wash- 


ington Railway,’’ giving valuable information | 
which we had solicited respecting this interesting | 


It is 
In 


railroad and triumph of engineering skill. 
emphatically ‘‘a message from the clouds.’’ 


fact this article will, much of it, be occupied in 


Fa_MoutH Housk, PoRTLAND, MAINE. 


detailing what we saw and learned while the 
clouds were around us or beneath our feet; and 
where in fair weather we had twenty minutes 
more of sunshine than the average inhabitant of 
‘*the world below.”’ 

Among the many routes and combinations for 
reaching the White Mountains from Philadelphia 
and New York, that through the Connecticut and 
Ammonoosuc Valleys via New Haven, Springfield, 
Bellows Falls and Wells River, is undoubtedly the 


Railroad,’’ including as a link the ‘‘ Boston, 
Lowell and Nashua’”’ road. 

For visiting the east side of the ‘‘ White Hills,”’ 
the ‘‘ Eastern Railroad’’ via Portsmouth, Great 
Falls and North Conway, is a most interesting and 
enjoyable way. 

But the route which we would advise all to take, 
if they have a plenty of time, the fare being the 
| same, is by way of Portland, over the ‘‘ Portland 
| and Ogdensburg Railroad.’’ Portland can be 

reached either by the railroad or steamboat lines 
from Boston. This is 
the royal road to the 
“Monarch of the 
Mountains” if you 
would inspect the won- 
ders of his dominions 
on either side, or in 
any part of ihe charmed 
realms. We have looked 
forward with the great- 
est degree of interest 
from the inception to 
the completion of the 
enterprise, to the time 
when this route would 
give the tourist the 
wondrous key that 
should unlock to his 
admiring gaze the mys- 
teries and beauties of a 
region that has more 
charms than any other 
this side of the Rocky Mountains, if not in the 
country—a region, which certainly, if we take 
into account both the many objects of interest 
and the facilities for reaching and enjoying them, 
has no equal in America. Much as we had looked 
for from the road and the route, our expectations 
were fully met; our anticipations of joy in rev- 
eling in the choicest, rarest beauties of nature 
were more than realized. 

The Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad is pecu- 





most attractive and delightful one, especially 
taking into account the exceptionally beautiful 
region you pass through. There are others that 
have great attractions, and all the leading routes | 
have special features of interest. From Boston, 

the most direct, and a very picturesque and de- 

lightful, route to the west side of the mountains, | 
is that of the ‘‘ Boston, Concord and Montreal 


liarly fortunate in having so classic and beautiful 
a town to start from as Portland, and so fair and 
fine a business place for its northern and western 
terminus as Ogdensburg; and still more in having 
its route through the most picturesque and attrac- 
tive portion of the continent. 

There is very little in New England, Northern 
New York, or the Canadas worth seeing, that is 
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not reached directly, or by easy connections, | United States Supreme Court, and other distin- 


through this route. 
the beautiful and babbling Saco, the tortuous and 
raging Androscoggin, 
‘‘ White Hills,’’ the wild Ammonoosuc, the quiet | 
and tranquilly beautiful Connecticut, 
green Highlands of Vermont, crowned by Mount 


It suggests at once visions of | guished men. 


We remember that it has been the 
| home of Senators Evans and Fessenden, Governor 


the grand and _ glorious | | Washburn, and many more persons eminent in the 
| State or National councils. 
the rich | 


We remember also, 
with melancholy interest, that it was the birthplace 
| of the brilliant but unfortunate Prentiss, the best 


Mansfield, and adorned with those gems of bright- | stump speaker of America, whose matchless elo- 


est lustre, lakes Dunmore, Wil- 
loughby, and Memphremagog, 
the scenic beauties and _ historic 
memories of Champlain, the 
wild-wood charms of the Adiron- 
dacks, the grandeur of Niagara, 
and the countless attractions of 
the St. Lawrence, and the Do- 
minion of the Canadas beyond, 
which are opening up yearly with 
increasing interest to the people of 
the States. In short, it brings 
before the vision of those who have 
an eye to see and a soul to ap- 
preciate, anticipations of a feast of 
beauty and flow of soul such as 
language can feebly indicate but 
never adequately portray—leaving 
scenes that can neither be painted 
nor described, to be appreciated 
by being seen. 

Portland being our starting- 
point, and a prominent watering- 
place, we will detain our readers 
a short time in giving brief de- 
scriptions of it, they in the mean- 
time preparing their minds for the beauties and 
glories that lie beyond. 

The very name of this fine city, which is the 
metropolis of Maine, and a great railroad and com- 
mercial centre, suggests refinement, beauty, and 
renown. When it is spoken of, we think of its 
broad, deep harbor, its elevated, delightful, and 
almost insular location, its cool and salubrious air, 
its broad streets, and fine public and private edi- 
fices, and above all, its community of intelligent, 
enterprising and refined people. We recur to it 
with pleasure and the pride of Americans, as the 
birthplace of Longfellow, Willis, ‘‘ Fanny Fern,”’ 
Ann S. Stephens, John Neal, the journalist and 
poet, Neal Dow, the champion of temperance ; of 
Commodore Edward Preble, the hero of the war 
with Tripoli, of Judge Nathan Clifford, of the 
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quence thrilled and set on fire the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and the great Southwest, whose premature 
death is a perpetual beacon of warning against bad 
habits, and in the silencing of whose silver tongue 
and magnetic, flaming words of eloquence, it is 
thought the brightest genius and most striking 
example of American oratory was extinguished. 
Much as there is of interest and influence clus- 
tering around Portland, it is in territory a mere 
patch or point of Jand. It contains, including the 
islands in the harbor, but 4,600 acres; without 
them, but 1,666 acres, which is almost exactly the 
size of Webster’s farm at Marshfield when in the 
occupancy of its illustrious owner. But small as 
the area of this city is, it is beautifully varying and 
picturesque in suface, with an elevation ranging 
from fifty to one hundred and seventy-five feet ; it 
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contains fully 35,000 inhabitants; has a valuation 
of over $31,000,000; nearly $55,000,000 of ex- 
ports and imports, which is almost twice as great 
as those of Philadelphia; twelve lines of steamers 
and railroads centering here ; and a harbor so deep, 
broad, and accessible that it was the only one on 
our coast which the company that constructed that 
‘‘leviathan of the deep,’’ the Great Eastern, pre- 
sumed te think of entering; though it was after- 
wards found that this ship could enter several 
of our leading ports. 

As a summer resort it has peculiar advantages in 
the ample means of transit, the purity and coolness 
of the atmosphere, the excellent boating and bath- 
ing facilities, the numerous points of interest in 
and around the city and harbor, opportunity for 
making purchases, the various privileges of refined 
and Christian society, and the excellent hotels and 
boarding-houses that abound here. They have at 
least five large public houses that are claimed to be 
first-class. Of these the Falmouth Hotel takes the 
lead, It is six stories high, has two hundred and 
five rooms, and can accommodate some three hun- 
dred guests at once. Its fine front is of light sand- 
stone, and the entire edifice looks much better 
than the picture herewith given. The proprietor 
and his principal clerks are gentlemen in the best 
sense of the term, and the house first-class in all 
its appointments. It is open the year round, but 
makes summer boarding a leading feature. We 
noticed a large number of persons of the most 
respectable appearance, in addition to the many 
transient guests which they had. 

The number of tourists who visit Portland, and 
the summer boarders who make trial of its many 
privileges and excellent fare, is deservedly great 
and steadily increasing from year to year. 

We left the metropolis of ‘‘the Pine-Tree State’’ 
with the most favorable impressions and many 
pleasant associations connected with both the 
place and the people, exclaiming of it silently, oft 
and again, as the amiable zronaut Blondin, in the 
poverty of his English, but in the sweetness of a 
refined and grateful spirit, and with the exquisitely 
good taste of a Frenchman, once said of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, ‘‘ Beautiful city! Beautiful 
city!’ We should have parted with its refine- 
ments and attractions with regret, only that we 
turned our face towards ‘the everlasting hills,”’ 
the beauty and joy of the earth, the throne and 
peculiar habitation of the Almighty, and the 





dwelling-place of the best races and types of man- 
kind. The mountains gather and pierce the great 


| reservoir of the clouds, distribute their waters 


over the continents, and let them gently down to 
the ocean again. Their influence upon man him- 
self is as marked as upon the atmosphere. They 
have ever been the home of liberty and religion, 
and the inspiration of the noblest sentiments that 
elevate and lead the race. 

The morning train leaves Portland at seven 
0’ clock, and reaches ‘‘ Fabian’s,’’ near the foot of 
Mount Washington, at 11.30; but not making 
connection with the first train for ‘‘ The Summit,”’ 
the latter is not reached till seven in the evening. 
We did not travel so fast as this, but preferred to 
take time to see what was worth seeing, both along 
the main route and on those little branches and 
spurs, where the most interesting objects often lie 
concealed, and richly repay the trouble of looking 
them up. The first part of the way is through the 
valley of the Presumpscot, a pleasant and fertile 
region, with nothing striking in the scenery till 
we reach Sebago Lake, seventeen miles out. We 
pass one or two pretty falls, and more interesting 
still, at Windham, about eleven miles from Port- 
land, the birthplace of John A. Andrew, the cele- 
brated war Governor of Massachusetts. Sebago 
Lake, with its vast reservoir of the crystal fluid, is 
the source of supply for Portland, fortunate in 
having such pure and wholesome water so near at 
hand. But Sebago Lake has other attractions of a 
less utilitarian but more poetic kind. It is one of 
the most fair and lovely sheets of water in New 
England, ranking, as some think, with Lake George, 
Willoughby, Winnipiseogee and others of greatest 
beauty and note. Briefly described, it is a deep 
clear body of water, eleven miles by fourteen in 
extent, with high shores of a beautiful contour 
and pleasing aspect. Its outlet is the Presump- 
scot River, formerly called Sebago, and its prin- 
cipal inlet a large navigable stream, called ‘‘ The 
Songo.’’ The name smacks of Indian origin, 
though it evidently lacks that euphony of sound 
and indescribable charm that generally attaches 
to Indian names. This river is thought to be 
one of the crookedest streams in the world, 
for it takes six miles of roundings and grotesque 
contortions to make an actual progress of two 
miles. We have never seen its match except 
in Buffalo Bayou, Texas, a stream of which it 
strongly reminds us, except that it is not so 
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muddy, and possibly not as deep. But two men | 


have been found competent to navigate this sin- 
gular stream without ‘‘ banking’’ the steamers. 
The term danking, which means running aground, 
reminds us of the fact that one end of the boat 


constantly points to the shore, and sometimes both, | 


and the danger of running into the banks is so 
great and constantly recurring, that the slight 
danger involved and the novelty 

of the continually shifting scene 
are exciting in the extreme, keep- 
ing pilot and passengers ever upon 
the gui vive. 

This river and two other bodies 
of water, one of which is called 
Long Lake, and is a very beauti- 
ful sheet, having scenery at its 
north end worthy to be painted, 
with the broad and fair Sebago, 
constitute a continuous route of 
thirty-four miles, touching upon 
several pretty hamlets and sum- 
mer resorts, which is traversed 
by two fine steamers, the ‘Se- 
bago’’ and ‘‘ Mount Pleasant,”’ 
each of which makes one round 
trip daily during the season of 
summer travel. The Sebago con- 
nects with the morning and 
evening trains from Portland, so 
that one can take this delightful 
excursion over Lake Sebago, and 
reach North Bartlett, amid the 
White Mountains, the same day, 
as we did, at the same time sur- 
veying one of the fairest lakes in New England, 
and taking, at a very trifling cost of time and 
money, one of the most delightful and enjoyable 
excursions. : 

We should have mentioned that as we go up the 
lake, whose course is northeast and southwest, we 
pass the whilom residence of Hawthorne, off at 
our right. The name of the town we do not 
recall. 

We left Sebago station at 6.42 and reached 
Frank George’s Hotel, Upper Bartlett, at nine 
o’clock. Soon after leaving Sebago Lake, bear- 
ing northwest, we strike the Valley of the Saco, 
and follow this stream all the way to the mountains. 
It is not a wild and sterile, rugged region, but a 
smooth, cultivated country of hills and valleys, 





| of New Hampshire, at North Conway. 








with good farms, fine villages, and prosperous 
towns. We had glimpses of one or two attractive 
Falls on the Saco, but did not stop to view them. 

At Fryburg—best known as the location of a 
pond where occurred ‘‘ Lovewell’s Fight,’’ in the 
days of Indian wars—we leave the State of Maine, 
and bearing slightly westward, enter the borders 
Here we 


SCENE ON THE RIVER SACO, MAINE. 


are at the very gateway of the mountain region, 
and are brought into the presence of some of the 
finest scenery which it offers to the admiring gaze 
of the tourist. We state this chiefly on the author- 
ity of Starr King and others, who have described 
its beauties in the most varied and glowing terms, 
and made this whole region classic ground. We 
visited the place twice, but once it was in the 
dusk of evening, and the other time it was lower- 
ing weather, and the highest peaks and best views 
were obscured by the clouds. 

The hotels of North Conway have a good repu- 
tation, the leading one of which is the Kearsarge 
House, beautifully located near the depot of the 
‘¢ Eastern Railroad,’’ which has a branch extend- 
ing to this place, and with the main road, it con- 
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;, ; weet 
stitutes one of the most interesting and feasible | 


routes to the Mountains. 





grand in any other locality. From Mount Lang- 
don, commanding one of the finest views anywhere 


At the upper end of the town, or just beyond it, | to be found, two hundred peaks can be counted, 
is a hamlet, with a very pleasant location, and | including M@unt Washington and other distant 


some of the best hotels in the place. 
especially true of the ‘‘Intervale House.’’ The 
fine scenery, abundant accommodations, and the 
delightful location 
and surroundings of 
the village itself, 
make North Conway 
a favorite place of 
resort, and large 
numbers annually 
flock to this magnifi- 
cent panorama of the 
beauties of nature— 
to this Mecca of the 
invalid, where hay 
fever and other ills 
speedily disappear. 

At Upper Bartlett 
there is but one hotel, 
kept, as we have 
already stated, by 
Frank George. It 
is a cosy, homelike 
place, where the 
travellersoon realizes 
that he is among 
friends who seek, 
without extra parade, 
to make him as com- 
fortable and happy 
as possible. Soon 
everybody feels— 
most desirable state 
—very much at home. This house is capable of 
accommodating from fifty to a hundred persons. 
The fare is good and the prices low. 

But while there is but one hotel, there is the 
purest air and water almost in the world, and much 
that is worth seeing of the grand and beautiful in 
nature. The valley is a tract of table land, ele-: 
vated some fifty feet above the Saco, in the form 
of an ellipse, about five miles in length by two in 
width, and surrounded by some of the noblest 
elevations and most attractive scenery in the White 
Mountain region. Some twenty peaks, including 
Mount Crawford, are in plain sight from the hotel, 
each of which would be considered sublime and 
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This is | and noted mountains. 


But it is the combination of grandeur and beauty 
which gives a charm to the scenery here that can- 
not be described. 
The whole view is 
like a vast and splen- 
did amphitheatre on 
a scale of magnitude 
and beauty that 
would put to blush 
any structure known 
to the architecture 
of ancient or mo- 
dern times. Weare 
certain that when 
justice comes to be 
done to the scenery 
in the different sec- 
tions of the White 
Mountain region, 
the splendid views 
that surround Upper 
Bartlett with gran- 
deur and beauty will 
give to that most in- 
teresting locality far 
greater prominence 
than it has hitherto 
enjoyed. 

About five miles 
from Upper Bartlett 
you come to the 
grand ascent through 
the ‘‘ Crawford Notch,’’ and you realize for the 
first time, from the grades, that you are ascend- 
ing mountain gorges and declivities. Hitherto 
your ascent has been so gradual and the grades 
so light, that you would not imagine yourself 
amid Alpine heights, but for the mighty sum- 
mits that greet the view on every hand. Now 
for nine miles—that is, from Bemis station to the 
Crawford House—the grade is one hundred and 
sixteen feet to the mile, or more than one thousand 
feet in all; but being equally distributed over the 
whole distance, the ascent is steadily and easily 
made. ‘The ‘‘iron horse’’ scarcely gives an extra 
strain or puff. He seems to act from the force of 
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habit, and takes you up the grand gateway with | 
all that indifference that usually characterizes the | 
performance of a daily task. All this one can 
excuse in a faithful servant that bears you along | 
with a strong arm and steady foot, giving you the 
fullest opportunity to see and enjoy the wondrous 
sights. 

And yet, in this nine-mile ascent, what historic 
places, what monu- 
ments of Almighty 
power, and what 
scenic glories do we 
pass amid and 
through! Yonder, 
off at the right, is 
Mount Crawford, 
high and rugged, but 
not so grand and lofty 
as those we shall soon 
see. Here we come 
to the Frankenstein @& 
Bridge, with its ig 
trestle-work eighty 2 
feet high or deep, = 
depending upon 
whether you look up 2 
or down, the frame- 
work of iron, so | 
thoroughly braced | 
and strong that there 
is not the least dan- | 
ger in passing over {| 
it. Yonder, north of & ae 
Crawford,and nearer -==4 ee 
to the ‘‘pass,’’ is 
Mount Webster, 
bold, abrupt, broad-faced, and colossal in its pro- | 
portions, with features that, like those of its name- | 
sake, appear more grand and striking the nearer you 
approach them. And here upon the left, cropping 
down steeply to the very track, is Mount Willard, 
one of the most lofty and precipitous of all the 
White Mountain range. 

Step to the rear of the car now, and cast your eye 
up those mighty declivities and see how the track 
stretches athwart its almost perpendicular sides, 
and the car moves like a fly crawling along upon | 
a line that spans the steep roof of a house. Now | 











‘Willey House,’’ a sad monument of a whole 
family buried in a mountain slide, fifty-one years 
ago come the 28th of this month (August). There, 
that is it: that little low red house to the north 


| of the group of buildings, used now as then for a 


place of entertainment, only much enlarged. We 
should like to recite the sad and touching history 
of this family thus suddenly buried alive, if it 
accorded with our 
present design. But 
our obliging conduc- 
tor has already 
opened the windows 
upon the left or west 
side, so that we may 
see where the slide 
or avalanche came 
down with such re- 
mm sistless and over- 
ms whelming force as 
not only to entomb 
a whole family, but 
to fill up much of 
the valley below and 
turn the Saco from 
its course. 

Just look up those 
towering sides, more 
than two thousand 
feet high and sosteep 
that you could not 
stand there a mo- 
~ ment; almost per- 

==) pendicular, in fact, 


= — 
™= eu 


‘2 ¥: ae — 


FRANKENSTEIN TRESTLE (LOOKING SOUTH), WHITE MOUNTAINS. so that, moistened 


and loosened by 
heavy rains, it is no wonder that the incumbent mass 
of earth came down in the mighty avalanche to which 
we have referred. These naked rocks, stripped of 
their covering of earthand trees more than fifty years 
ago, have in these long years scarcely veiled their 
skeleton forms, even with a coating of moss, but 
seem to mourn the hapless lot of the buried family 
alike in the glare and glamor of the sunlight, and 
in the beating and howling of the pitiless storm. 
And storm and tempest as they sweep through the 
recesses and caverns of these vast mountain soli- 
tudes, so deep and towering that they seem to 


you must open the windows on the east side of | join two worlds, earth and sky, shall continue to 


the car and keep watch for an opening in the | 
trees, if you would catch a glimpse of the famous | 


chant their solemn requiem down through the 
countless ages. 
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We are now approaching a huge precipice some | the line of tourists, and from car to car, while all 
two thousand feet perpendicular height, confront- | eyes are strained to catch the sight, and all ears 
ing it face to face, apparently ready to run into its | attent to hear the explanations that the various 
stony recesses—its impregnable and towering walls | inquiries elicit. But seeing is knowing, and as all 
ofadamantine rock. But no! likea charmed path, | look, all know at a glance what the striking phe- 
or the magic thread of the labyrinth, the supple | nomena or freak of nature called ‘‘ The Notch”’ is. 
and sinuous iron track takes us safely and smoothly | All the vague and dreamy notions which hearsay 
around the overhanging cliff, and averts the threat- | testimony had woven around the imagination pass 
away like smoke before a strong wind, or 
mist before the rising sun, and the clear 
atmosphere of truth and reality settles at 
once around the mind like the light of 
day. We all know that the real Notch 
is that huge gap or gorge reaching from 
side to side, and rising with the mountains 
almost to the sky, the bottom of which is 
the old road or turnpike, rugged, wild, 
and precipitous on all sides, which our 
fathers from necessity traversed on busi- 
ness, and which was visited by the sight- 
seers of other days, at much trouble and 
expense, but perhaps in quite as enjoyable 
and appreciable moods and keen a relish 
as we can claim. 

That little cut in the rocks which the 
railroad man—fine, obliging fellow that he 
is!—calls ‘* The Notch,’’ and tells us is 
sixty feet deep, is only a niche in the side 
of the true Notch, a little rut or auger-hole 
| chipped out by the puny hand of man, 
wholly unlike the grand cleft through the 
mountain’s side from base to summit, 
which the Great Architect and Engineer 
who reared these ‘‘ Everlasting Hills’’ 
has carved out to teach a lesson to man, 
and as a sign of His strength and glory. 
ened danger just when it seems most imminent and The views herewith given represent ‘‘ The 
unavoidable. Notch’’ from two aspects—one as we go north, 

Those towering cliffs to which we have just re- | just before reaching the cut for the railroad, 
ferred, and which seem to be a mighty wall con- | with the celebrated and now historic Crawford 
necting Mount Webster to Willey, with the break | House in the distance; the other gives the view 
only of ** The Notch,’’ go by the name of Mount | looking south, along Mount Willard on the right 
Willard, of which we will speak soon. and far down the Saco, which is here a tiny 

But here we observe that we approach a grand | mountain stream, and out through its wild and 
turn around the huge ramparts of stone, and it | picturesque valley, along many windings and 
must portend some new revelation of the wondrous | across many gulfs and gorges, almost the entire 
works of nature, if not some startling and thrilling | length of the nine-mile grade that spans the 
sights. With bated breath we watch and wait. | Notch. 
Ah! ‘It is ‘The Notch,’’’ says the conductor. | Mount Willard, which must not be confounded 
‘«The Notch !’’ ‘*The Notch!’’ is repeated by the | with Mount Willey, is ascended from the Craw- 
passengers. ‘The thrilling watchword passes down | ford House, by a good bridle and carriage road, 
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through one of the finest forests in all the White | 
Mountain region. This cool and umbrageous | 
pathway can be surmounted and highly enjoyed | 
on foot, the method of ascent which we adopted, | 
both from economy and choice. ‘The whole dis- 
tance, with its grades and windings is scarcely | 
three miles, and is easily accomplished by any | 
person of a moderate share of vigor and experience 
as a pedestrian. We had heard much of the views 
to be had from Mount Willard, and they fully | 
met our most vivid and glowing conceptions ' 
and most sanguine an- 
ticipations. It is not 
the height at which you 
stand and from which 
you gaze, but the pecu- 
liar position of your 
lookout or point of ob- 
servation, with refer- 
ence to the surrounding 
peaks and the valley 
below. You stand just 
that high and just at 
that point, where the 
huge rocky bulwarks 
and the grim features 
and gigantic forms of 
the monarchs of the 
mountain stand out in 
boldest relief before 
you; while the beautiful 
valley below assumes 
the form of a vast yaw- 
ning abyss, down into whose almost fathomless | 
depths it makes one giddy to look, and from 
which you shrink back with shudderings lest 
somehow you slide and fall into it. The sub- | 
lime and awful appear here in their grandest | 
forms and most striking characteristics. Mount 
Willard is to the observer of natural scenery among 
the mountains, what the right position is, in view- 
ing a gallery of paintings from the hands of the 
great masters. It is a raised platform, from which 
you can see a tableau more imposing, a pan- 
orama more magnificent and impressive, than 
was ever prepared by the hand of man, and which 
the Almighty Architect alone could construct. 

In the vicinity of the Crawford Notch, there is 
much of interest to the tourist who is a true lover 
of nature, an earnest and childlike student of 
its mysteries and beauties, to which we cannot 
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even allude. Of course all will visit the ‘‘ Flume,’’ 
the ‘‘ Silver Cascade,’’ and ‘‘ Beecher’s Falls,’’ 
they are so interesting and so very near and ac- 
cessible. And if visitors can well do it, we would 
advise them to take the bridle-path, once the old 
carriage road, from the Crawford House to the 
summit of Mount Washington. 

The whole distance by this route is, we believe, 
about nine miles, and to those who can bear the 
fatigue it must be a most romantic and delightful 
adventure. Yet with the fine facilities now pro- 
vided for reaching and 
ascending the mountain 
by rail, as the least ex- 
pensive and on the 
whole the most comfort - 
able and enjoyable one, 
most will choose this 
method. Those who 
can afford the time and 
expense, should try both 
ways. 

The summit of the 
Notch is at ‘‘ Craw- 
ford’s.’’ From here it 
is a gently descending 
grade to ‘‘ Fabian’s,’’ a 
distance of hardly four 
miles. The finest view 
of Mount Washington 
that we have seen, one 
that does not bring 
you so near as to make 
the rugged features appear huge and repulsive, 
nor so distant as to dwarf and dim their more 
interesting and marked characteristics, is from 
the piazza of the ‘‘ Fabian House.’’ One point, 
near the south end, is particularly favorable 
and happy in its revelations of the beauty and 
glory of this ‘‘ monarch of the hills.’’ As he sits 
there, enthroned in the very realms of the sky, in 
serene and peerless majesty, you gaze at the grand 
spectacle with rapt awe and unutterable admira- 
tion and delight. 

From Fabian’s to the base of the mountain it is 
just six miles, and as hitherto by rail; but this 
last distance is made not over the Portland and 
Ogdensburg Railroad, but over one provided for 
our use by the Boston, Concord and Montreal 
Railroad Company, which, by a spur or track 
completed last year, and which was appropriately 
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signalized by driving the golden spike, furnished 
the last link that gives to the pleasure-seeking 
and travelling public unbroken railroad transit to 
the top of Mount Washington. 

On our way from Fabian’s we get occasional 
glimpses of the ‘‘ Royal Mount,”’ several of which 
are very fine; one especially, that is to be seen 
about two miles from the ‘‘ base,’’ is sublime and 
impressive in the highest degree. Language cannot 
describe it. No painter can catch and fix the 
resplendent view. At one moment the summit is 
seen to stand forth in calm and serene majesty, 
the ‘‘imperial features” 
clearly marked and radi- 
ant with the glowing light 
of the sun; then pre- 
sently the face is veiled 
in a cloud, enhancing 
the impression by partial 
concealment from too 
familiar gaze ; meantime 
the body of the mountain 
is clothed with a halo of 
purple and gold which 
seems to reflect the 
beauty of earth and the 
glory of the heavens. 
As we gaze with rapt 
emotions and filled with 
transports of delight, 
fancy touches the pic- 
ture, giving it unearthly 
beauty, and imagination 
takes wings till the whole mountain shines like a 
summit of burnished gold, and, transfigured before 
us, glows with the light and beauty of that ‘‘upper 
mount,’’ which the conception of all sometimes 
portrays, the heathen guided by the light of 
nature aspire after, and which was clearly re- 
vealed to the prophet of God at the isle of Patmos. 

Well, here we are at the foot of the mountain, 
and as we look up this grand stairway of the skies, | 
this stupendous monument to the power of the 
Creator, we wonder how it could be thus reared on | 
high and kept in its place. We wonder, also, how | 
we can ascend its steep and rugged sides to its | 
towering summit. Time and again as we have 
looked up this precipitous pile of rugged rocks, we 
have resolved that we would ascend it on foot— | 
that we would thus see all the sights and know how | 
our fathers did the thing—above all, we would | 














learn how to value the crowning reward, by first 
earning the coveted prize. 

And to-day, as usual, misgivings come over us. 
Why should they not? after having walked six 
miles—for although our ‘‘ passports’’ were all 
right, and we could have rode on the cars, we 
wanted to enjoy the sights of the old route, and 
especially that splendid view to which we have 
referred, and to see once more the ‘ Beautiful 
Falls of the Ammonoosuc’’—with the thermometer 
in the ‘‘ nineties,’’ and our dickey melted down to 
zero—the zero of hot water, not the freezing 
cipher—and three miles 
of climbing looming up 
before us—all of it up, 
up, up, over a pathway 
rough asa bed of lava and 
steep as ‘* Jacob’s Lad- 
der,’’ a part of the tram- 
way being in fact named 
after that poetic stairway, 
up and down which the 
patriarch’s celestial visi- 
tors used to walk; or, 
that more brilliant one 
that adorns the heavens. 
Why not, I say, let 
one’s courage fail him 
at such a time? And 
why should it not, with 
such a fine comfortable 
car coming up just at 
the moment when you 
are balancing motives, with a gay company of 
tourists made up of fair and smiling ladies and 
merry gentlemen ? . 

We surrender, not a¢ discretion, but Zo z¢, and 
take our seat with the sensible party in the car. 
Up, up we go! The spunky little engine, splutter- 
ing and clicking all the time at a great rate, takes 
us along, pushing and climbing hand before hand, 
all wondering how it can do the thing and do it 
so well, and some pale with excitement and fear 
lest it should fail us. But nothing convinces like 
the doing of a thing, and soon all, or nearly all 
of the passengers, become reasonably assured of 
their safety, and continue to enjoy themselves in 
a cheerful, talkative manner. Some are gazing 
from the car windows upon the wondrous scenes 
with rapt emotions, and are lifted up with great 
thoughts. Others are filled with awe and strange 
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emotions, they scarcely know how or why. Others | 
still are wild with excitement and inclined to 


be merry. 
‘* Down in front!’’ often comes from those in 
the rear of the car, dottom we should say, as they 


language and space would fail us, and we should 
be compelled at last to say to the reader, ‘‘ You 
must go and see for yourself. No mortal man 
can tell what he sees and feels on the sublime 
heights of Mount Washington! Its wonders and 


are nearly under us. A goodly number sit on the | glories, its ecstatic and transporting thoughts can 
upper or forward platform—for remember that we | never be spoken, much less written. They can 


are backed up, not drawn, and let down when we 
return, the engine remaining all the while on the 
lower end of the train—professedly there to see 


better, but really, uncharitable thought! so as to | 
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jump off easily in case anything should give way 
in the rear. 


only be experienced and felt.’’ 

A few interesting phenomena we will discuss 
and a few items of information give. 

The ‘*Mount Washington Railway,’’ Walter 





| Aiken manager, was completed in 1869, this being 


the tenth season it has been in operation. It is 


‘ . | sae . 
For the first mile we realize that we are ascend- | three miles in length, lacking a few feet, and sur- 


ing great heights, with magnificent landscapes 
opening before us. For the next mile we obtain 


views of distant lands and noted mountains, and | 


are so high that we lose nearly all appreciable 
means of measuring our ascent. For the last mile, 
and especially at the termination of it, we seem to 
be suspended between the heavens and the earth, 


and to occupy neither world, not exactly ‘‘ hang- | 


ing loose,’’ but standing upon some stupendous 
and towering monumental pile, on the very 


pinnacle of earth and sky, ready to take a look | 


into both worlds! 
We shall not attempt to describe all our emo- 
tions while upon this ‘“‘mount of mounts.’’ Both 


| mounts a perpendicular height of 3,600 feet from 


| base to summit, the height of the mountain being 
6,296 feet above the sea, as now reckoned. This 
makes it 1,016 feet more than one mile in alti- 


feet more than this. But that which is here 
| given, and which is doubtless very nearly accu- 
rate, makes it the highest mountain this side of 
| North Carolina and the Rocky Mountains. The 
| **base’’ is 1,200 feet above Fabian’s, which would 
indicate that the latter is 1,496 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

They sometimes take four cars and two hundred 
| persons up the mountain at once, and as many as 


| 
| 
| tude. Some measurements give a few hundred 
| 
| 
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four or five hundred in a day. They usually make | the travelling public and their many friends at 
two trips a day, during the season of pleasure | | home, who are thus freed from all anxiety respect- 
travel, stopping on the summit over night. It | ing those who make the ascent. One great 
takes one hour and a half to accomplish the as-| advantage of this safe and pleasant means of 
cent, the motion being slow but strong; giving | reaching the summit is, that persons not physically 
the passengers of average strength of nerves aj strong, even the most delicate, unless positive 
comfortable assurance of safety, yet one always | invalids, often the most cultured and appreciative 
feels a sense of relief when the train ascends to | observers, can now make the ascent, 

And view the wondrous sight 

With transports of delight. 

The reader will most likely 
inquire, mentally at least, 
‘*Does it pay?’’ Not yet; it 
has cost, all told, for construc- 
tion and improvements about 
$250,000, and although the fare 
is three dollars each way, or 
four dollars for the round trip, 
the season is short and the 
investment has thus far been a 
losing one, at least in its direct 
income. 

The present ‘Summit House’’ 
is large enough to entertain 
two hundred persons at a time, 
and is not a mere shell with 
accommodations for transient 
visitors, but a large hotel, well 
built, fastened very firmly to 
the rocks by iron rods, and 
well furnished and exceedingly 
well managed by Mrs. J. W. 
Dodge and her assistants. The 
sleeping arrangements—what 
the traveller most desires at such 
a place—are superb. Each 
morning, if it is clear, the 
We certainly | guests are called up by a bell, in season to see 

| the sun rise. If they are such leaden sleepers 
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the platform at the ‘‘Summit.’’ 
do, and we guess others do. 








As to the matter of the safety of this road— 


mendation—there can be no question about it. 


It has been examined by the best engineers in the | 
country, and pronounced safer than any other | 


| and stupid travellers as not to desire to witness 
which by the way is its strongest possible recom- | 


this glorious sight, they can disregard the call 
and sleep on, till their more animal nature calls 
them to breakfast. This house succeeds one 
that had been built twenty years and is now used 





road. Better testimony still, it has conveyed | for a printing-office ; and this was preceded by a 
in its cars some ten thousand persons each | sort of cabin whose age it would be hard to tell. 
season for nine years without a single accident. | There is generally a bank or sea of clouds between 
It is a great feat of engineering invention and | the mount and the valley below reaching appa- 
skill, and Mr. Sylvester Marsh, the inventor, who, | | rently to the eastern horizon, so that the ‘* glorious 
we believe, is a resident of Littleton, has thus | orb of day’’ rises as though coming up out of the 
made himself a benefactor of his race, particularly | ocean, especially as when seen skirted with light, 
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low clouds. The sight is worth going far to 
see, and we witnessed and enjoyed it too, for 
the first time, on the first day of August, the 
present year. As to the number of clear sunrise 
and sunset scenes, there are undoubtedly great 
misconceptions. We have been told that a 
clear good view of this phenomenon could be 
had but a few times in the season, and that 
a person in making many trips, might not 
witness the interesting sight at all. Judge 
of our surprise—and we think it will be new to j 
most persons—when informed, on the testi- 2 
mony of the conductor, who has been on =@ 
the road and stayed on the summit at night for B > | 
four or five years, that fudly one-half of the time 






lungs, or with 
heart disease. 
Yet the conductor 
informed us, that 
he had never 
known any very 
sudden or serious 
results, and the 


the sun rises and sets clear, as seen from Mount ‘mM \\ | 
Washington. This, of course, affords the 


Jacosp’s LADDER AND MT. WASHINGTON 


greatest possible encouragement to tourists Sumaatt, effect, when any 
and excursion parties to make the ascent is noticeable, may 
and to stay on the ‘‘Summit’’ over night. The , probably be traced in most cases to nervous weak- 


' ness and the excitement from the novelty and 
imaginary dangers of the trip. 

On one occasion, when the thermometer stood 

at sixty degrees, and the air was very still, it is 

described as being like the hot, dry air of a furnace 














; | inacloseroom, ‘This was due largely to the rarity 
| of the atmosphere, though it is seldom the ther- 
| | mometer ranges so high, with a still air at the 
. | same time. 

i | The winds blow here with great velocity, 
y | sometimes reaching a hundred and eighty miles 
F an hour, as measured by the Government officials, 
. | which, as most readers know, has a ‘‘Station’’ on 
t | the summit here. Such, however, is the rarity of 
h st seaniatnnr Ean Witiatieek: Wiety Wctiiidien | the atmosphere at this height, that their force is 
h F — air) . far less. The Mount Washington trains do not run 
e difference of temperature be- 

e tween the ‘‘Summit’’ and the 

rs valley below, is from ten to 

$$ thirty degrees, occasionally 

ll reaching even forty. This usually 

ls causes no inconvenience, ex- 

e cept the precaution of taking 

d suitable clothing to protect one 

a against the change, the differ- 

1. ence seeming much greater than 

n it is, on account of its sudden- 

a- ness and the great rarity of the 

us atmosphere. It is thought to be 

ne unfavorable to persons affected 
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when the wind rises to eighty miles or more an 
hour. 
lifted from the track. 
violent winds occur in the winter season, when 
the road is not in use. There is a phenomenon 
often witnessed here, which we have no doubt is 
connected with the force of the winds, that is 
their velocity and momentum combined. It is 


There would be danger of the cars being | be formed further down the Mount. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ciently condensed to form a cloud when one cannot 
Thus it will 


Fortunately, the most | be seen that the cloud does not come to the sum- 


mit from other directions, but is formed there and 
by the mountain itself, in resisting and condensing 
the atmosphere; otherwise it would speedily blow 
over, instead of seeming to linger there as it does. 

A different phenomenon, but from the same cause, 


the spectacle of a little white cloud, apparently | is witnessed on the top of Whiteface, a mountain of 
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‘‘lingering’’ around the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, at times like a white gossamer veil, but of 
more or less size and density ; it is almost always 
there, lifting and settling, expanding and con- 
tracting, but still hanging around the ‘‘ majestic 
face,’’ to the great annoyance of those below, and 
less frequently to those on the Mount, who wish to 
have an unobstructed view; and the mystery is, 
that it is often seen in the driest, fairest weather, 
while all around in the plains below, and upon 
the mountain sides, it is perfectly clear. 

The explanation, we think, is this: the moun- 
tain is so high and the force of the winds so great 
that the atmosphere, which is always charged with 
vapor, that is invisible till greatly condensed, is 
driven against the mountain top with such force, 


especially on this extreme pinnacle, that it is suffi- | 





the Adirondacks, some five thousand feet high. 
It is what is supposed to be a tiny spring or basin 
of pure water, used for cooking and drinking pur- 
poses by tourists, and always keeping full and 
running over until dipped out. We found it to be 
simply water condensed from the atmosphere, by 
the mountain itself upon the rocks, and constantly 
dripping and gathering into this little basin or 
reservoir clear as crystal, and pure as that with 
which Eve laved her lips in Paradise. 

On the summit of Mount Washington but few 
animals are found, or can live there. We might 
have mentioned that trees disappear and vegeta- 
tion of most kinds ceases at about two-thirds the 
height of the mountain. The porcupine, or hedge- 
hog, is occasionally found and killed here. There 
is also a species of mouse called the ‘‘ deer mouse,”’ 
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from his color and long ears; unlike the deer, and 
most other mice, they have long tails. Red and 
striped squirrels are found occasionally, and one 
snake which—was killed, of course. In very 
clear weather ships can be seen at sea, and other 
objects not often discernible. All have doubtless 
heard of the clear and beautiful lake, a short way 
down the summit, yet five thousand feet above tide 
water. It is called ‘‘ The Lake of the Clouds,’’ and 
is situated on the route of the old Crawford Road. 

There is one phenomenon seen here which is .of 
very rare occurrence, and must be as beautiful and 
exciting as it is wonderful. It is called ‘‘ The 
Corona.’’ The conditions necessary for this in- 
teresting spectacle in nature, are a partially cloudy 
atmosphere, with a light thin mist towards the 
sun and a cloud in the background—time of day, 
at least so far as it has been noticed, the after- 
noon. Then, when all things are ready, this 
natural ‘‘ camera’’ throws an image of the persons 





or other intervening objects upon the cloud, which 
serves as ascreen. The image or images are very 
distinct and perfect, and are seen to move with | 
the motions of the spectators, much like shadows i 
upon the wall. This rare and interesting sight 
must be exciting and gratifying in the highest 
degree, but is vouchsafed only to the favored few. 
The Great Operator does not give notice of what 
he is about to do, though none are excluded, who 
appear at the right moment. 

As we stood upon the top of Mount Washing- 
ton and looked down the east side, we had often 
noticed a curious little basin or valley of deepest 
emerald green, variegated with white specks that 
looked like the tiny blocks of a child’s play- 
house. On inquiry, we found that it was a noted 
place called ‘‘The Glen.’’ On visiting it a few 
days since, we found it to be a most delightful 
spot, with one of the finest hotels and most ac- 
complished landlords in all the White Mountain 
region. It is but eight miles from the summit, 
by one of the best turnpikes in the country, and 
daily stages. To miss seeing this place, would be to 
lose one of the best things of the mountain region. 

Littleton, Bethlehem, and ‘‘The Franconia 
Notch,’”’ in the heart of the ‘‘ White Mountain 
Region,’’ and Plymouth and Lake Winnipiseogee 
and vicinity, more remote, are interesting and 
important localities, but we have only space to 
speak very briefly of the latter place. 

We left the cars of the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal Railroad, at Weirs, after a delightful 





trip from the mountains, such as we always have 
on this road, to take a sail on a lake about which 
we had heard and read much, that we might see 
with our own eyes its world-renowned beauty of 
surface and scenery. 

Lake Winnipiseogee is about thirty miles in 
length, by from ten to twenty in width. Its form 
is very irregular, but the contour is fine, the 
shores high, and the valley in which it is located, 
surrounded by lovely hills and lofty mountains, 
the most noted of the latter being the ‘‘ Ossipee’’ 
and ‘‘Sandwich’”’ ranges. This lake is full of 
islands, some of which are very beautiful, some 
very unique in form, and some very large, one 
being six miles in length. The poetic number of 
three hundred and sixty-five, corresponding with 
the days of the year, which has been credited to 
it, as to Lake George, is doubtless in both cases 
equally whimsical and groundless. The exact 
number, by actual count, is two hundred and 
seventy-six, a marvelous number of islands, as 
surpassingly beautiful as they are numerous. 

Two steamers, the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake’’ and 
the ‘* Mount Washington,’’ make frequent trips 
across the lake during the season of summer travel, 
both of them touching at Senter Harbor (errone- 
ously spelled ‘*Center’’) and Wolfeboro, In 
crossing the lake to either place, you have some ot 
the finest views that the eye ever feasted on or 
the imagination pictured. Several of these con- 
stitute landscapes worthy of the hand of the great- 
est master in painting. 

The most beautiful place and noted summer 
resort on the borders of this lake, is the ‘‘ Senter 
House,”’ with its fine grounds and magnificent 
shade. 

From an eminence that overlooks the lake and 
the adjacent shores, which is said to be the best 
view to be had, we surveyed this most charming 
of New England if not American lakes. The 
fair waters of the lake, the beautiful islands, and 
the picturesque mainland, were clothed in the 
rich mellow rays of the setting sun, as with gar- 
ments of light, the lake itself reflecting from its 
face the many hues of the clouds, and glowing 
like a mirror of burnished silver in settings of 
azure, crimson and gold, and constituting the 
central figure and chief attraction of the matchless 
scene. 

Spell-bound we gazed upon the fascinating view 
till the shadows of evening fell upon lake and 
landscape. 
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THE OLD CONGREGATIONAL MEETING-HOoUSE AT HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS—OLDEST IN AMERICA. 


THE attention of the reader is drawn to an | ments of our people in the early years of our 
illustrated article on this subject which appeared | national life. It was shown that though the pro- 
in the number of this MonTHLy for March, 1875. | gress of our people has displayed all the energy of 
In that paper, reference was made to the early | the Anglo-Saxon race, in the subjugation of the 
condition of the colonies and to the social require- | soil, in the growth of our cities, in the erection 
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of palatial homes, in the union of our vast terri- 
tories by iron bonds, and in girdling the world by 
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our commerce, yet in none of these departments 
of our civilization has greater progress been made 
than in the sphere of church architecture. It is, 
no doubt, amusing at the present day on re- 
turning from a luxuriously cushioned pew in 
an edifice with lofty groins overhead, with 
golden many-tinted lights from rich embla- 
zoned windows flooding the interior with a 
mingled halo of glory, with long drawn aisles 
and clustered columns that lift the eye heaven- 
ward and leave on the mind a feeling of rever- 
ential awe, to turn over the leaves of an old 
album and look at the pictures of the quaint, 
rude shrines in which the sires of a former age 
worshipped God. True, these structures had } 
little beauty of outline. Externally, there was 
nothing in their form to gratify the eye and 
satisfy a cultured taste. Internally, all was 
bald and homely; the hard bench, the stiff 
unbending back, even if there were a back to 
the seat, the barrel pulpit up aloft, the huge 
stove with rambling pipes that stretched up 
roofward in rigid angularity, and the many- 
paned windows, all bore evidence of a primi- 
tive time. What else could be expected ? 
Voi. IX.—12 








Has there not been a Glastonbury and an Iona; 
and what of King Edwin’s Church of wooden 
frame where the proud Minster of York now 
rears its head in splendor over more lowly but 
still beauteous fanes? Who can forget the early 
scenes of the Holy Isle; and even at lordly Dur- 
ham was there not ‘‘a little oratory of wattles’’ 
before there was a church of stone? The men 
who braved the ocean, encountered Indians, sub- 
dued the forests and made the land the home of 
liberty, left a fatherland for freedom to worship 
God; and humble though the sanctuaries were 
which they erected, they served the God of their 
fathers with the best which they had. In time, 
their circumstances changed, and their humble 
churches bore witness of the change; but taste 
and science are not perfected in a day. That 
could not have been expected on the west of the 
Atlantic which was not to be found in the same 
age in the lands of our fathers, even with all the 
wealth which they commanded and with the ex- 
amples of centuries of progress before their eyes. 
Uneducated mechanics could only build according 
to the degree of their intelligence, and it was not 
strange, therefore, that when the desire for some- 
thing better than the old square meeting-house 
was felt, that the wonderful exhibitions were made 
in Grecian art which towns and villages soon 
displayed. The village builder made his own 
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columns according to his own ideas of diameters. | which access was to be gained by a stair in the 
He made them long or short, as the height of his 
walls demanded, and pediment or no pediment he 


corner of the room. And yet such a contrivance 
was not thought to be out of place in the build. 
ing which was dedicated to the 
service of God. 

Ere long, another ‘‘improve- 
ment,’’ and a very costly one also, 
was attempted. .As churches in 
Europe had steeples, then why not 
put steeples on these churches and 
ornament them still more? Neither 
committees nor builders ever paused 
to inquire about the style of the 
churches that had steeples, nor did 
they ask if any Greek or Roman 
ever built a steeple above or behind 
the pediment of a temple. Were 
towers and steeples ever dreamed of 
in ancient Greece or Rome? Were 
they not the products of a later age 
placed his columns where he thought they might | introduced for obvious uses in a different condi- 
ornament his workmanship, regardless of Calli- | tion of civilization, in edifices of a type and style 
crates or Ictinus, or any Greek or Roman of the | such as no Greek ever saw? To be sure, such 
olden time. Columns were columns, and capitals | conjunctions were just as lawful on this continent 
were capitals, and so the builders pleased them- | as they were in Britain where they had been in- 
selves and wrought as best they could with the | troduced, and where all forms of monstrosities 
means at their command. Still farther, as engrav- | and utterly senseless, baseless, barbarous structures 


ings showed the forms of Grecian temples, why | had been erected, which served to show how wide- 
not have churches like them, at least 


on the outside? During this transition 
period in this country and in Britain 
likewise, builders never paused to ask 
themselves, did Greeks or Romans 
build temples two stories high, with 
windows in the flank walls, and then 
proceed to block up the windows in- 
ternally, by carrying a floor across the 
middle gf them on which to construct 
fixed seats for the accommodation of 
an audience? That which would not 
have been tolerated in the best apart- 
ment of any dwelling-house, was in 
this condition of ‘‘churchly art’’ quite 
good enough for the house of God. 
Any builder would have been con- 
sidered insane, who would have pro- 
posed to enlarge the space of a mer- 
chant’s parlor or drawing-room, - by 
running a floor across the middle of his parlor | spread the decay of architectural principles had 
windows, so as to enlarge the apartment by a loft | extended over the land. If the builders of this 
projected inwardly some ten or fifteen feet, to | country had sought for precedents and examples 








Fritnvs’ MEETING-HousE, FLUSHING, LoNG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 
(Built in 1716.) 








OLD DuTcH REFORMED CHURCH AT ALBANY, NEW YorK. 
(Built in 1656.) 
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as authorities or apologies for their achievements, 
they could have found them scattered all over 





CHRIST CHURCH, SACKETT’S HARBOR, NEW YORK. 


Britain, where the Ebenezers, the Mount Zions, 
the Nazareths, and the Bethesdas gave ample 
evidence of the sad condition of architecture in 
the Georgian age. As in the case of disease, 
there are certain maladies that are not confined to 
the human race. The condition of 
the atmosphere which is favorable to 
influenza, will embrace the lower 
forms of animal life in its influence, 
and so it was with the Greek archi- 
tectural fever. Greek churches led 
to Greek ‘‘ mansions,’’ and. thence it 
was an easy step to Greek stables, 
and ere long stables had steeples to 
them also. The use to which the 
structure was to be dedicated seemed 
not to be thought of when the plan 
was projected, and hence, millions 
of our population have stood admi- 
ringly before a splendid marble 
structure, with its imposing Ionic 
columns, its entablature and pedi- 
ment, and yet from its interior a 
lofty, bare red brick chimney arises, 
to show that after all, the edifice is a 
sham on the outside, for internally 
it is only a species of a great national 
foundry for casting and moulding 
certain forms of the valuable metals. Two matters 
of great weight here claim attention. First, the 


strange neglect of many professed architects who 
seem to omit so frequently, as they do, all consid- 
eration of the uses to which the building is to be 
devoted for which they have prepared their plan. 
Thus, in the suburb of one of our largest cities, 
our travelling public may have their taste cultiva- 
ted by contemplating a huge building erected in 
the style and appearance of the nave of a great 
medieval cathedral, and yet on closer inspection it 
turns out to be a very essential part of a great gas- 
house; and so it is in cases manifold. A second 
and equally important oversight may be seen in 
churches, dwelling-houses, school-houses, and, in- 
deed, in all classes of buildings. A’ beautiful 
picture is designed, an imposing entrance is pro- 
jected, and on the right a window is balanced by 
a window on the left, a projection on one side is 
balanced by a projection on the other side, and 
' thus the whole is complete. As soon, however, 
| as the internal details are entered on, the absence 
| of intelligence begins to appear. Window after 

window will be deformed by a massive staircase 

blocking them up and marring their appearance. 

Where a small apartment is required, a huge win- 

dow, or it may be the lower half of a great 

window is used to light it, because a window of 
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DuTcH REFORMED CHURCH AT NEW UTRECHT, LONG ISLAND. 
(Built in 1690.) 
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| the same dimension has been placed elsewhere, 
and this large opening was constructed merely to 
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balance the other. If in any buildings shams | be blocked up again. A circular or winding 
and attempted deceptions would be out of place, | stair was lighted by windows which also ascended. 
churches at least should be free from them; and | Any chamber requiring light had an opening of 
yet it is specially in churches, where all should be | commensurate size; floors were not carried across 
windows, for if two or more stories 
were required, each floor was pro- 
vided with the needed size and 
number of lights to serve the uses 
of the occupants, and hence, any 
spectator by examining the outside 
of a medieval church could at once 
anticipate the arrangements which 
he would find within. In nothing 
are the imitations of the present 
day more conspicuously behind the 
edifices of a former age, than in 
this sad want of reality. Take 
for instance an old Norman parish 
church; the porch, the tower, the 
apse, the nave or body of the 
edifice are all exactly just what out- 
wardly they declare themselves to 
be. Take a modern imitation, and 
internally the windows may be 
* nearly hidden by a heavy gallery 
me that blocks them up, and the build- 
w= ing which in appearance professes 
to be an apse or a choir is only a 
two-story structure, cut up into 
vestries or school-rooms ; and it ‘is 
just in proportion to the degree in 
which the knowledge of principles 
is apprehended by professional men 
that all such shams will be discar- 
ded, and truth and reality in archi- 
z® tecture will be found to prevail. 
==3 It is well known that architects 
have much to contend with, owing 
to the lamentable want of informa- 
tion which characterizes the popu- 
: : ' lar mind, and it is usually found 
St. PATRICK’s CATHEDRAL, NEW YorRK. that the more ignorant the member 

of the ‘‘ building committee’ may 

real, that the promise of the outside fails to be | be, just the greater is the difficulty to induce him 
carried out, and disappointment awaits the visitor | to allow an educated architect to have his own 
who examines the arrangements within. Here it | way. In a neighboring city, a large number of 
is where the medieval builders excelled, and | persons belonging to a ‘‘building committee,” 
where they set a lesson to all the would-be archi- | on returning to their homes after business hours, 
tects of our age and land? No sham door was usually brought some crotchet along with them, 
placed where a door was not needed, no window | and by their persistent energy, they compelled the 
was constructed in order that one-half of it might ' architect to put into the edifice which he was 
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erecting a number of members which they had 
seen in other buildings; and thus they had suc- 
ceeded in disfiguring a structure which otherwise 
would have been worthy of the artist’s name. 
Passing from the buildings of the Grecian type 
to the style which gradually succeeded them, it is 
not strange that in the early years of 
our national culture there should 
have been many wonderful displays 
of utter ugliness. A building with a 
few pointed windows was taken as a 
specimen of a ‘Gothic Church.” 
Then a great advancement was made 
when a tower, or a tower and spire 
were erected at an angle of the en- 
trance gable. All the while the in- 
teriors were dealt with as their pre- 
decessors of the Greek type had been 
treated. The same blocking up of 
windows, and the utter recklessness 
of the peculiarities of the style, the 
commingling in one structure of win- 
dows of one age with buttresses and 
mouldings and columns of other ages, 
and many of these of no age—all these 
violations were displayed ; but as it 
has already been observed, these things 
might have been expected, and they 
are far more excusable than equally 
flagrant mistakes which were made 


years, however, have witnessed an amazing progress, 
The efforts of Rickman and others to discriminate 
and classify the successive styles, the examination 
of the ancient examples everywhere to be found, 
the minute copies by students of all the details of 
columns, mouldings, bases, and capitals ; the con- 
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by builders in Great Britain who had 
all over the land the purest specimens 
of architectural works before them 
that the eye of the critic could ex- 
amine. They had these gems, but it 
would seem that they actually did not 
see them; and thus an untaught and 
unreflecting class of mechanics suc- 
ceeded in erecting a multitude of as absurdly 
constructed ‘‘Gothic’’ buildings as ignorance of 
style and want of taste could produce. Visitors 
from our land who have looked with delight on 
the gorgeous pile of the Houses of Parliament in 
London, would with difficulty believe that the 
architect of that National Senate House, had in 
the early years of his professional life produced 
some of the baldest and poorest specimens of stiff 
** would-be’’ Gothic churches which the early 
part of this century can show; yet this is well 
known to all in Manchester who are acquainted 
with the history of its churches. The last fifty 











CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL, PHILADELPHIA. 


trasts of the members of one style with those of 
others, the study of the principles of construction, 
and the culture of that state of mind which enables 
the pupil to acquire ‘‘a feeling’’ for the peculiari- 
ties which belong to the different periods of the 
art; all these have united in producing a body of 
artists which were unknown in the previous age. 
Chief among the influences in this direction were 
the publications of the celebrated Pugin. His 
tendencies to extremes prevented him from being 
the eminently successful practical architect which 
otherwise he might have been, but his books of 
‘* Contrasts’’ were of inestimable value, and they 
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greatly affected the progress of art in his day. He | Where these matters are not understood they 
presented a number of actual views of the ugliest | will not be appreciated ; and many will no doubt 
buildings in different parts of the kingdom, and | contend that in churches about to be built, it is 
on the same sheet he showed by drawings the | quite proper to block up windows by floors and 
correct forms which these edifices might have dis- | stairs carried across them, and to put windows and 
played. He did this with gables, doors, windows, | buttresses of all kinds into the same building, 

: because these things have been done from 
year to year in churches that are already 
built. It would be well if builders of 
such edifices would call their works by a 
proper name, for the time has fully come 
when there should be a recognition of 
the ‘‘ hybrid’’ style. 

It is easy to know when the study of 
architecture is only in an elemental state 
in any city, by the odd freaks and sense- 
less things that artists attempt to introduce 
into their productions. For instance, 
any person who has ever seen an old 
fortified castle, or even the picture of 
one, must have an idea of the use of a 
machicolation. It was a parapet or gallery 
projecting from the upper part of the 
wall of a fortified house, castle or fort, 
supported by corbels or brackets, and 
perforated by openings in the lower part, 
through which destructive missiles might 

be cast down on an assailing force below. 
<n ene ecer+ ay Consider then the thoughtlessness of an 
| | | architect who would attempt to put such 
mero |) Weta gai o) egaae wee! a structure on the top of a tower of a 
\ * od 4 ee cel Sertare 2 church, a house of peace, erected to 
Bak ee z Sa: promote gentleness and brotherly love. 
A fortification is one thing and should 
have all its parts, but a church is another 
thing and all its parts should be con- 
sistent with its churchly character. Sup- 
buttresses, and other members; he took a hideous | pose further that from the angles of a church tower 
looking entrance end of achapel, with utterly taste- | thus ‘‘ ornamented’’ small circular turrets should 
less decorations, and he showed by a picture what | be projected, supplied with narrow windows to 
it might have been. He gave an angular view of | enable the defenders to watch the enemy without 
a building which was supposed to have a specially | or below, and over all, a grand angular lofty 
ornamented front, while the side was bald, poor | object, in place of an ordinary spire, should arise, 
and oufré in appearance, and by a ‘‘Contrast’’ | to what style or period in architecture should such 
he showed what front and flank might have been | an edifice be assigned; and why should money be 
without any additional expense. In this manner | thus wasted in’ disfiguring a building ? 
his works became influential all over the country| An illustration in this paper will show the bear- 
in cultivating the taste of the rising generation of | ing of this criticism. The body of the church is 
builders, and at the present time there are very | an Italian style and the tower at an angle of the 
few leading professional men who would be guilty | building is really an Italian Campanile; and yet 
of mingling the members of different periods in | on the top of this tower, the architect has placed 
the same edifice. a heavy machicolation, while above it there are 
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St. Francis BAprist CHURCH, MOBILE, ALABAMA. 
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angular turrets, and the dumpy covering is neither 
an Italian member nor yet a Gothic spire. Such 
a costly top-heavy finish to an Italian Campanile, 
sadly disfigures what would otherwise be a pleasing 
and really characteristic example of an Italian 
church. It may be expected, however, that errors 
of this kind will not appear in new churches which 
the rising generation of architects may be called 
on to provide in our growing towns and cities; 
and it is well for the country that in our large 
cities at the present time, the subject of style in 
architecture is receiving so great attention, for an 
absurdity or an extravaganza in a church in a city, 
is sure to be copied in a town in the interior, and 
downward the influence goes until village churches 
are similarly enriched and ornamented. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that while 
in our country many of the early churches have 
displayed all the strange quaint features of primitive 
buildings, and others, where style had been at- 
tempted, are, like the buildings of the same period 
in Great Britain, very open to criticism, still in 
many respects our American edifices, so far as 
convenience, accommodation and utility are con- 
cerned are immensely in advance of ordinary 
places of worship in Britain that date during the 
reigns of the Georges. In lecture-rooms, school- 
rooms, and the various apartments which are 
necessary for the work of an active church, the 
provisions of our congregations are on a wise and 





liberal scale, and it is only of late years that 
in Great Britain our American arrangements 
have been copied and their advantages * fully 
recognized. In villages and rural parishes in 
Britain an edifice for preaching and a small ad- 
dition as a Vestry or a Session Room were made 
to suffice; but now, the influence of the United 
States is recognized in the form of the pew, the 
size of the pulpit, in Committee and Sunday-school 
rooms, and the other appendages that members of 
churches feel to be requisite for the comfortable 
and effectual prosecution of real church work. 

As to churches for the future, it may be recog- 
nized as a settled fact that the days of Cathedrals 
are over. At least in all Protestant Communions, 
the mass of the people will wisely demand that 
their places of worship shall be so constructed, 
that the congregation can as one body be so near 
to the officiating clergyman as to enable them 
intelligently to hearken to instruction, and unitedly 
to engage in the worship of God. Vast naves 
and long drawn aisles for processions and spectacles, 
choirs enclosed with screens in which the clergy 
may perform a service while the people occupy 
the transepts and the nave, are all out of date. 
They belong to another age, and they are no 
longer wanted. In the audience rooms of churches 
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tial, and no features of 
any style whatever 
should be admitted that 
may mar the acoustic 
qualities of the edifice, 
or place a large part of 
the congregation behind 
obstructions that pre- 
vent the worshippers 
from seeing and hear- 
ing. 

Now all these essen- 
tials may be secured, 
while astrict adherence 
to style is observed. It 
is only a matter of sec- 
ondary importance as 
to the peculiar style that 
may in a particular case 
be adopted. Let it ever 
be kept in remem- 
brance, however, that 
beauty does not mean 
lavish adornment and 
extravagant outlay; for 
on the other hand, 
many church edifices 
that are quite free from 
ornament are effective 
and striking, their great 
beauty arising from the 
harmony of their parts 
and the general outline 
of their plan. What- 
ever style may be adopt- 
ed, keep to it, and avoid 
all mixtures. Avoid 
the common error of 
drawing a pretty picture 
for ‘‘a front’’ or ‘‘an 
exterior,’’ ‘irrespective 
of the internal necessi- 
ties, and then offending 
by having the inside a 
series of ugly blunders. 
Should the size and 

CuurcH oF THE Hoty Trinity, New York City. requirements of a con- 

gregation render the 

due regard must be paid to the capacities of the |-construction of a gallery in the church needful, 
ordinary human voice. Thorough ventilation, | then let the plan both outside and inside be 
combined with freedom from draughts are essen- | honest and consistent. It is an egregious mistake 
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| 

to think, as many do, that Gothic buildings do | the majestic with grace of form, style and color 
not admit two ranges of windows, one range | of finish, as to awaken in mind and heart of the 
above another. Any one who has ever looked | worshipper thoughts and emotions of a serene and 
at Salisbury, or Ely, or Peterborough, knows to | exalted character. 

the contrary; and 
among the illustra- 
tions of this paper, 
there are two good 
examples which 
enforce this princi- 
ple. Where gal- 
leries are required 
let the openings for 
light above and 
below be real win- 
dows of a distinct 
form and character. 
Much has yet to be 
learned in church 
building, but it is 
a gratifying fact 
that during the last 
twenty years the 
progress of educa- 
tion has already 
beautified most of 
our cities with ec- 
clesiastical edifices 
that are goodly 
monuments of the 
artists who de- 
signed and of the 
liberality of those 
whose munificence 
erected them. 

It should ever 
be borne in mind 
that all designs in 
church architecture 
should combine 
symmetry of pro- 
portion with the 
greatest possible 
utility of the space 
occupied. This St. ANN’s CHURCH (EpiscopaL), BROOKLYN, NEW YorRK. 


utilizing of room, while furnishing at the same 





Want of taste in ecclesiastical structures is a 
time the necessary embellishments to inspire a | serious impediment to lofty conceptions of the 
feeling of awe and solemnity, is one of the surest Great Architect, as it tends to distract the feelings, 
tests of the artist’s skill. The interior of build- | as discord in music mars the equanimity of the 
ings consecrated to the worship of God, while | listener. The effect of the objects contemplated 


agreeing with the general exterior, should so blend | is, therefore, a subject of primary importance. 
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THE AMAZONS OF MEXICO. 


(FROM THE PEN OF A TOLTEE HisTORIAN.) 


TRANSLATED BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


CHAPTER II. 


For awhile the women sat upon the ground with 
their heads bowed down, weeping, and casting 
their eyes upon the beautiful city which they 
should enter no more. There were their husbands 
and brothers—there were their fathers and their 
sons, friends of their youth, companions of their 
childhood. ‘They were no more to behold them— 
death would be the penalty of their return. The 
lurid light from Popocatepetl shone upon their sad 
faces, and the everlasting stars looked placidly 
down, as they have done for thousands of years, 
aloof from human misery, regardless of the desti- 
nies of man. There was no omen of good, no 
sign of Divine displeasure. It is the fate of man 
to act, and the consequences of his doings haunt 
his footsteps with a perpetual, untiring tenacity, 
till the foregone has become a part of the ultimate. 
Vet does the great God consider it all, and what 
has tended to the good is folded into the fatherly 
bosom of the unseen. 

As the night waned, the solenin multitude were 
gradually in the land of dreams, but the Lady 
Tula sat at the feet of Malinka holding her cold 
hands, but silent and motionless, for the Priestess 
was like to one sitting at the portals of death. 
She uttered no word, nor gave utterance to sobs— 
her eyes were raised heavenward, and a great 


agony of spirit, an inward cry of the whole soul. 


went up in the face of the great God. She was 
responsible for all these women—at her word they 
had lost kindred and home. Had she been a blind 
leader of the blind? As this last thought pressed 
upon her mind, her whole being revolted ; ‘‘ No, 
no,”’ she inwardly cried. ‘The vision was true as 
God is true. I could not, did not foresee this 
banishment. It has come upon us, and we submit.”’ 

The next day she expressed her mind to the 
women, of whom it is but just to say, they had not 
reviled nor reproached Malinka. She called upon 
them to bow down before that Invisible God, 
which had been a part of the worship of Cholula, 
and to whom no temples were ever raised. 

** Alas !’’ they cried, ‘* how can we worship! we 
have lost the sacred fire !’’ 








‘*T am persuaded,’’ answered the Priestess, 
‘*that we are called to worship, to power, to em- 
pire, and for these we must relinquish the past. 
We must build better than we have built, wiser 
than we have known.”’ 

She knelt down and in silence adored the Un- 
seen, and all the women knelt, and not without 
many sobs and tears. Then Malinka, seeing the 
people obeyed her voice, as they always had done 
as a Priestess without considering whether it were 
wise and well to do so, bade them choose a leader, 
who should be a ruler, till such time as it was deter- 
mined to build the walls of a city in which they 
might dwell. With one voice they called upon 
her to direct their movements. Then she bade 
them bring their gold and jewelry, and place it in 
the hands of the Lady Tula, reserving only such 
as they were in a habit of wearing for convenience 
as well as ornament. They willingly obeyed 
making this a treasure to be used as necessity 
might suggest. 

‘*We must go south,’’ suggested Malinka, ‘‘for 
there I have learred by the Priests of Cholula, the 
people are gentle, and the country most lovely. 
There we will build us a city; there will establish 
laws to govern us that shall not be of that cruel 
character under which we have groaned. Our 
marriages shall be our choice, not our necessity ; 
our religion pure and without blood ; our children 
shall no more be immolated upon the altars of a 
cruel god.”’ 

The women glanced at each other, and at last 
the Lady Tula asked, ‘‘You speak of marriage, 
you talk of our children; alas! how can these 
things be, unless we are lost amidst another people, 
who will enforce their own laws, and compel us to 
submit ?”’ 

They were interrupted by the appearance of a 
group of the citizens of Cholula, who came to jeer 
and deride what seemed their hopeless lot ; spies 
also had been around the camp, and Malinka saw 
that to avoid molestation, if not real danger, they 
must move onward. They did so by slow marches, 
indulging in the delicious fruits of the region, and 
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happy in a high purpose, though as yet its object 
was not clearly revealed to them. They were full 
of health, and animated by a beautiful if undefined 
hope. The wild beast did not molest them, and 
those of a gentle make allied themselves with them, 
and added to the magnitude as well as cheerfulness 
of the pilgrims. Bright birds flitted about them ; 
chattering monkeys came and went, and the lama 
bent his pretty shoulders to the weight of the 
children and maidens. Even the snake, if veno- 
mous, forgot his malice and followed the peaceful 
troop, for the snake is attracted by women with 
child, and if not rudely repulsed, will fawn around 
her, impelled by a strange natural instinct. As 
they approached the confines of people through 
whose territory they must pass, splendid roads 
bordered with palm trees and the dark-leaved 
mahogany rendered their journey less toilsome. 
These nations offered them an asylum, but learn- 
ing they went forth at the command of the beauti- 
ful god Quetselcoatl, whose worship they in part 
comprehended, the men came forth and tackled 
their oxen to gorgeous chariots and helped them 
onward. Some of their nobler women joined them 
also. Sometimes the women rested for several 
weeks on their route, willing to learn of other 
nations their customs, their laws, and marriage 
obligations, in the hope they might profit by the 
experience of different people. Many children 
also were now added to their number; beautiful 
children were they all, but it was observable that 
the mothers who had borne boys looked upon 
them with sullen, unmaternal feelings. They will 
become men they said, and, though few in number, 
will assert their natural disposition to domineer 
over us. We have escaped one bondage only to 
be plunged into another. 

Malinka mothered a lovely girl, and great was 
the rejoicing thereat. Her heart grew tender to 
the little ones who gathered about her as to a 
mother, and especially the little boys, who felt 
themselves unwelcome, and suffered from the dis- 
pleasure of their mothers. They were less bold 
and less cheerful than the girls, and felt an un- 
natural isolation and constraint unless sheltered by 
the tenderness of Malinka. 

Three years and more had passed since the exo- 
dus of the women from Cholula. ‘lhey had trav- 
elled the great high roads of different nationalities 
which were paved with broad flat stones and the 
sides bordered with trees, whose dense foliage had 





sheltered them from the heat of the sun and cre- 
ated a highway at once easy to travel and beautiful 
to the senses. They had now reached the country 
of the Toltecs, a gentle, civilized people, who, 
like the Aztecs, worshipped in the higher forms of 
their worship the Unseen, Eternal God, source of 
light and being, and of all moral ideas ; but unlike 
the Aztecs, refused to offer human sacrifices to 
their inferior gods. They had been followed by 
messengers and spies from different nations through- 
out their route, but these perceiving them to be 
orderly, pious, and peaceful, and having no war- 
riors, nor men of any kind, to create suspicion of 
their object, naturally supposed them to be des- 
tined to no remote destruction, and soon left them 
to their own way ; often supplying them with many 
comforts and accelerating their departure through 
their territory, with an eye, doubtless, to the sta- 
bility of their own women, who do not fail to 
denounce the actions of each other, while at the 
same time they follow the like doings themselves. 

Not so the people of Palenqué, the chief city of 
the Toltecs, whose spies had warned them of the 
approach of this army of women for some time 
past. Being now within a day’s march to the city, 
the principal men and high priests were sent upon 
an embassy to learn the object of such a strange 
movément of so many of the sex, usually detained 
within the precincts of their own dwellings. See- 
ing these dignitaries approach, Malinka sent to 
inform them that a deputation would meet them 
outside the camp, which they were desired not to 
enter, 

It was observable that the little boys eyed these 
strangers with great interest; indeed, they gath- 
ered themselves upon the verge of the encampment, 
and it was plain to be seen that unwonted thoughts 
worked in their little brains, for they repulsed the 
girls that attempted to join them in their scrutiny, 
and grew more bold in their demeanor; from 
whence it may be inferred, that place the men in 
an inferior station, overcome by numbers, strength, 
or stratagem, they would gradually become the 
weaker sx, as these boys had become, and obey, 
where ordinarily they have ruled. 

Malinka, clad in her white robes of office, her 
head bearing the symbol of a dove resting on the 
crest of a serpent, her arms ornamented with set- 
tings of emeralds and opals, and a silver wand 
with pearls of creamy lustre, symbolizing the 
purity of womanhood, in her hand; leaning upon 
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a golden staff, and followed by the Lady Tula and | “are of no use to us—they are not happy with 


other noble matrons, separated themselves from the 
camp and proceeded to meet the envoys. 

The chief men of Palenqué were amazed at the 
noble beauty of the women, the richness of their 
attire, as well as the superior intelligence depicted 
upon their faces. Awed by the majestic presence 
of Malinka, they knelt before her as to a divine 
representative. When she told them of the vision 
vouchsafed her by the benign Quetzelcoatl, and 
how he had directed them to the South, with a 
promise to further instruct them what to do, they 
saw at once she had been divinely commissioned, 
and departed with a promise to return the next 
day with further instructions from the authorities 
of the city. 

Now the people of Palenqué were of an exceed- 
ingly polite and cultivated kind: their laws were 
just, their priests virtuous, and their wise men min- 
gled freely with artisans and laborers, that they 
might impart to them the higher subjects of 
thought: the instructors of youth trained them to 
all the knowledge of the age in which they lived, 
including a study of the laws they were expected 
to obey, and those moral ideas which all are bound 
to respect ; but it was noticeable that the women 
were less intelligent than the men. They had 
never been exposed to the sufferings of the women 
of Cholula, who upon slight pretexts were immured 
in the subterranean passages of the temples, from 
which they never afterwards emerged; they saw 
themselves and their children dragged into the 
temples, there to be sacrificed to the gods, and 
their sons, if beautiful in person, hidden by the 
priests to be at length laid upon the sacrificial 
stone. These things had driven them to despair, 
while the women of Palenqué, indulged in idle- 
ness and luxury, had sunk into imbecility, and 
were far less virtuous than the men, who greatly 
outnumbered them. 

So it came to pass at the conference on the en- 
suing day, the rulers of Palenqué urged Malinka to 
take up her abode with them, offering to give up 
to her and her people the great palacé, and to 
leave them uninterrupted in their own pursuits 
and opinions. This was a great concession, but 
Malinka, fearing a snare, proceeded to explain to 
them her real intent. 

Accordingly, she summoned to the interview 
the young boys who loitered not far off, open- 
eared and open-mouthed. ‘‘These,’’ said she, 





us; we will give you these boys for a like number 
of girls.’’ There were several hundred. 

The men were astonished, but agreed thereto, 
thinking they had by far the best of the contract 
or bargain. Accordingly the next day the mothers 
of these boys departed, leading them by the hand, 
to the great grief of the little girls of a like age. 
At the same time from the city were led forward 
to meet their mothers the girls in exchange, and 
thus was the camp entirely free from the male sex, 
to the infinite delight of the women. 

But for the most stringent restraints of the au- 
thorities, the whole male population of Palenqué 
would have emptied itself upon the camp of the 
women. Malinka, foreseeing this, no sooner was 
rid of the boys than she enrolled their mothers 
into a guard of soldiers with tight tunics, and 
helmets and spears tipped with polish absidion ; 
rightly conjecturing that these women being nat- 
urally fierce in character and restive under re- 
straint, would find their congenial element in any 
passage of arms. Nor was she mistaken; they at 
once organized themselves under their elected 
officers, and mounted guard, well braced in golden 
armor of delicate links, and weapons in hand. 
When, therefore, the Elders appeared for the third 
conference, they were met by this military body, 
which at once directed all stragglers back to 
Palenqué, while at the same time others stood 
guard over the circle of council. It will not seem 
strange that these grave, austere men, held in awe 
by all people, were somewhat moved and disturbed 
by the beauty of these soldiers, so intrepid and 
authoritative in manner, for men are dazzled by a 
woman’s spirit, till it recoils, as it is apt to do, 
upon themselves. 

When Malinka had seated herself in this coun- 
cil, the elders explained the object of their coming. 

‘We perceive,’’ said they, ‘‘that you are with- 
out men, and consequently will soon be extinct. 
Now, it is not the object of Quetzelcoatl, of whom 
we have also learned, to beguile you into the wil- 
derness, there to perish. You are beautiful—more 
beautiful than any women we have ever beheld— 
you are wise, you are chaste, your voice is as the 
cooing of doves and the sighing of the wind 
amid the branches; why should you perish? We 
come to offer youa home in Palenqué, and the 
pick of our bravest and handsomest men.”’ 

A soft blush overspread the face of Malinka, 
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which was repeated upon the countenances c* her 
attendant ladies at these words, but she rose to 
reply, 

‘‘You mistake the object of our movement. We 
do not seek new alliances of marriage. These 
have been proffered us before by people through 
whose territory we have passed.’’ 

‘*Do not look too high,’’ interrupted one of the 
Elders, a little snappishly. 

‘« Listen to what we propose,’’ replied Malinka. 
‘*We will establish a new Empire.”’ 

The Elder half rose from his seat, while his jaw 
fell with amazement. ‘‘ Without men?’’ he ejacu- 
lated, and Malinka blushed as before. 

‘Men and women cannot live together,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘They quarrel, they oppress, they cor- 
rupt each other.”’ 

It was a sight, the open-mouthed wonder of these 
men. Malinka continued, ‘‘We propose, we 
women, to live together, to frame our own laws, 
punish our own evil-doers, fight our own battles, 
build our own cities, earn our own bread, and 
worship God in our own temples.”’ 

Scarcely had Malinka finished the last sentence, 
when one of the Elders rushed away from the 
council as if struck with sudden frenzy. 

One of the Elders arose with great dignity, and 
with solemnity of voice, inquired, ‘‘ Has Quetzel- 
coatl guaranteed that you shall live a thousand 
years, that you may achieve all this?”’ 

‘«Nay,’’ responded Malinka, ‘‘we shall die as 
the myriads of our sex have died, never having 
tested this divine cup of freedom.’’ She blushed 
a lovely red, and continued, ‘‘Our maidens are 
lovely, they are brave, industrious. We teach 
them the beauties of song as ye have heard, and 
they are inspired by the harmonies of music. We 
will hold festivals, when the youth of the other sex 
shall compete with us in all that is best in the 
training of youth; in feats of arms, the language 
of poetry and music, the skill of agriculture, and 
the harmonies of architecture. Then shall those 
found worthy of inspiring love, and fit for the 
sanctities of marriage, be united. We will not 
sink in sensuality, we will not waste the soul, nor 
its energies, in the dull routine of everyday life. 
When the days of festival are over, the wife shall 
resume her duties with new honors, wearing the 
holy symbol of marriage, and the husband shall 
return to the other sex, and take up his accus- 
tomed avocations.’’ 





‘*Oh! ye gods !”’ cried one of the Elders, lifting 
his eyes upward in holy consternation. Another 
asked : 

‘‘To whom will the wife belong ?’’ 

‘To whom will the husband belong?’’ asked 
Malinka. 

‘To his wife, to the State, to God.”’ 

‘*So shall it be with the wife. She shall belong 
to her husband in all loyalty—to the State whose 
laws she will obey, having helped to create them, 
and to God, whom she will worship. Thus does 
she stand as wife; but this relation is not for 
every woman. Marriage is not a position that 
every man and woman is fit to fill; therefore, over 
and above all else, every man and every woman 
belongs to himself. 

The Elders groaned aloud. They glanced at 
the sunshine around the sky above, and then at 
each other as if fully expecting the earth to tremble 
with quakings. One of them at length asked, 
‘*Do you mean that women shall live by them- 
selves, and men by themselves ?”’ 

‘*Assuredly. Every man is to do his own work ; 
every woman to do hers. Love between them is 
to create the relation of marriage between them, a 
sacred and inviolable bond, but neither marriage, 
nor imbecility, nor laziness, nor property, shall 
bring one sex into bondage to the other. Each 
shall sustain itself.’’ 

“Ye gods !’’ again ejaculated the Elders, aghast 
at what they heard. The women soldiers laughed 
in glee, and rattled their weapons in mock defiance. 
The Elders asked : P 

‘Where will it all lead? To what purpose 
should women cease to be helpful to man ?’’ 

“It will lead to peace, to justice, to purity. 
You have oppressed and enslaved us; you deride 
and contemn us; you say that all we do you can 
do better. So be it. We may not do well, but 
we will do that best suited to our conditions. If 
poor, it will be our own.’’ 

‘You mean to turn the world upside down. I 
suppose as you admit marriage for some, there 
may Be children ; who is to care for them ?’’ 

‘*The mothers for one year will care for both 
sexes alike; at the end of that period, the boys 
will be delivered into the hands of their fathers, 
to be trained by them in all necessary knowledge, 
science, art, agriculture, and the true moral and 
religious principles. We in like manner will rear 
the girls to like pursuits and duties, and the faith- 
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fulness with which each party shall perform these 
duties, will be the test of our civilization.’’ 

‘*Do you mean that men must turn nursery 
maids to an army of babies?’’ cried the Elders ; 
and at this the mirth of the women soldiers became 
nearly ungovernable, but Malinka waved her hand 
in token of silence, and replied : 

‘*It is the result of marriage, and as thus each 
sex will bear its natural burden and responsibilities, 
each provide for its own prosperity and well being, 
the gods grant that every child may prove a 
girl!’ 

There was some tittering, and the council broke 
up without more ado, the Elders returning discon- 
solate to Palenqué. 

In the meantime, day by day, the women most 
renowned for wisdom were organizing a body 
politic ; choosing officers, and defining the rights 
and privileges of the community. There was 
some little difficulty in arranging the judiciary, as 
well as some other departments, the women not 
clearly recognizing the necessity of order and 
obedience to the divine element of justice. Not 
so with the soldiery. It would seem that women, 
like men, have a natural proclivity to batile and 
war, hence it became apparent that much of the 
discomfort which had hitherto existed in the 
domestic relation had its rise in this unacknowl- 
edged propensity in the sex ; a propensity hitherto 
allowed no legitimate field for action, had ex- 
pended itself in perpetual broils, irrirations, and 
domineerings, greatly to the detriment of family 
peace and comfort. It is true the men had forced 
the women into the Temples, and by compelling 
them into the service of religion, had in a measure 
neutralized their ill-conditioned natures, but some 
were not to be in any way brought into harmony. 

Now, however, these ferocious women being 
organized into military bands were in their own 
atmosphere, what might be called their normal 
condition, and great was their activity, their 
energy, their watchfulness) Women who had 
been thin and sour in aspect, all at once plumped 
up, and grew exceedingly handsome. They were 
resolute in enforcing discipline, and in practicing 
the accustomed drill of the soldier. Their bright 
eyes gleamed under the visor, and their closely- 
cut black hair imparted a sort of manly indiffer- 
ence to appearances, which is so much the beset- 
ting sin of women. Their dress consisted of a 
tight-fitting armor made of gold, and under this 





was a tunic of white cotton edged with golden 
fringe. Over the armor was a short robe reaching 
to the knee and confined by a sash of blue, crim- 
son, or gold according to the rank of the wearer. 
At the morning drill it was a fair sight, these slen- 
der, but shapely women in their rapid evolutions. 
It was found that a vast number of the sex belonged 
naturally to the military department, and therefore 
all were more or less trained to its duties, that in 
case of emergency they might not be without suit- 
able defence. Indeed, it was found by thus en- 
rolling the whole community, as it were, into a 
band of soldiers, whose exercises required force 
and severe discipline, not only was safety insured, 
but harmony also, as all surplus vitality in this way 
was consumed in a legitimate field. Private feuds 
disappeared, bickerings were done away with, 
rivalries ceased, and the women were content. 

From the first exodus of the women from Cho- 
lula, they had declared the slaves free. No invidi- 
ous distinction was allowed to exist. It was now 
formally announced that no slave should be known 
as such, in the body politic. Perfect equality was 
declared under the law. The ignorant women, 
the incapable women, were most especially under 
its protection. As to labor, each individual was 
at liberty to fix her status of industry, and avail 
herself of the aid of her sisters, so far as it could 
be done without creating a feeling of caste. It 
should be, not the duty, but the privilege of each 
to help the other. Work of every kind should be 
an honor, not a penalty. No woman should pride 
herself upon the whiteness of her hands, which 
would be rather a testimony to her laziness and 
incompetency than an element of beauty ; the use- 
less hand going with the imbecile brain. Every 
woman should be required to contribute her pro- 
portion to the common stock of industry and 
wealth. 

Every woman shall be entitled to the use and 
possession of whatever is produced by her own 
industry, invention or discovery of any kind; but 
as the mere accumulation of property, without the 
design of some external, general good, is a selfish 
and degrading passion, unworthy of an elevated 
mind, she shall have the privilege of depositing 
her surplus earnings with the common stock, to 
be stored in a house bnilt for the purpose, to be 
called the Treasury. No one shall draw anything 
from the Treasury, having once been deposited 
therein, without the consent of the whole. No 
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woman is supposed to be willing to flaunt herself 
in foolish finery, thereby bringing upon herself the 
observation, if not envy, of her less well-to-do 
sisters. The beauty of person and harmony of life 
are best promoted by simplicity in dress and mod- 
eration in expenditure. 

From time to time women shall present to the 
Community models for public or private dwellings, 
having studied the principles of architectural art, 
and these models shall be put into use as the in- 
creasing wealth and population of the Community 
shall require. Most especially shall they study 
beautiful forms of dwellings for the Marriage 
Bower. 

Twenty persons shall constitute a group, who 
shall dine, and live, as it were, together. They 
shall embellish their houses according to their own 
taste, always cultivating vines and flowers about 
them. Their tables shall be ornamented with 
vases of flowers; every dish shall be garnished 
therewith, and as God has not scorned to give the 
most beautiful coloring to the humblest vegetable, 
woman must ever keep this esthetic element always 
in view. At the appointed hour a few notes shall 
be sounded from a bugle, and immediately all the 
members of the various groups, suitably dressed 
and adorned with flowers, shall leave their rooms 
or vocations, and assemble in the dining-hall. 
Each group shall appoint its members in rotation, 
to superintend the requirements of the table. Be- 
fore eating each one shall silently bless God for 
his goodness. 

No woman shall neglect her person. Baths 
shall be attached to every dwelling. Neatness and 
taste in dress be absolutely required, as things 
desirable in themselves, but also as a worship of 
the great and adorable Spirit who has given us a 
body uncovered, thereby leaving human beings to 
the exercise of their reason to learn the fitness of 
things ; and as all His works tend to the beautiful, 
so should His creatures keep this object always in 
view. More than this, women have hitherto 
dressed too much with an eye to the other sex, 
thereby having fostered a lower motive, such as 
vanity, rivalry, and sensuality; whereas a woman 
should study the highest art and fitness for their 
own sakes; representing the beautiful for its own 
sake, just as the lovely flowers bloom in desert 
places, content to belong to the unseen harmonies 
of a divine nature. 

Members of the different groups will interchange 





visits with each other, in which the utmost cour- 
tesy will be observed. As there will be no men, 
there will be no pretext for rivalry or jealousy of 
any kind, and an invariable sweetness, generosity, 
and friendliness will prevail. The women no 
longer young, will lay aside the glowing fervor 
becoming the young, and handsome in the dignity 
of their white hairs, shall become the guide of 
those who are passing the joyous but perilous 
period of youth. Their presence in the various 
groups shall be esteemed an honor and a privilege. 
They. shall foster the purity of the maidens, in- 
struct the wives, counsel the mothers, and insure 
the proper training of the children. The mature 
matron shall be esteemed as the best heritage of 
the community. 

Music and poetry shall be cultivated by those 
whose mental bias may insure proficiency therein, 
while those devoid of this aptitude shall not waste 
themselves in idle endeavor, but devote their time 
and energies to that in which they are more likely 
to excel. There shall be once a month a public 
festival, in which music shall be a part of the en- 
tertainment, and the utterance and the recitations 
of poems which appeal to the nobler elements of 
the mind, such as courage, self-sacrifice, and devo- 
tion to the gods. Dancing also shall form a part 
of the festival, as being the poetry of motion. 
But, inasmuch as all these arts, except it may be 
poetry in a less degree, are sensuous in their nature, 
and calculated to undermine that constancy and 
fortitude of soul without which women are no bet- 
ter than sensual, dangerous syrens, these arts shall 
not become predominant in the community, and 
those who cultivate them do so at a certain peril. 
The woman writer of sensual, discordant, or what 
may be considered as poor verses, shall be excluded 
from the highest rank of honor till such period as 
she shall retrieve her poetry, or achieve excellence 
in some other department of honorable endeavor, 
The reason for this is, that poetry is the natural 
expression of women, and they must let the form 
of poetry alone, or achieve excellence therein. 

It is believed that women do lie, and that toa 
terrible degree; but as this tendency arises from 
too much contact with the other sex, the evil will 
disappear when they, the women, learn to stand 
alone as it were, and judge moral questions from 
an abstract point of view. Women lie to conceal 
their doings from their husbands or male friends, 
whom they fear and strive to overreach, They 
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falsify to recommend themselves and to disparage 
others of the sex. ‘They are vain and ostentatious 
from a like cause. Every woman desires to go 
ahead of every other woman, and if she cannot do 
it fairly, she will do it by undermining the other. 
Now this is not inherent to her, but proceeds from 
her state of dependence upon men, and her uncon- 
scious habit of seeing everything through his eyes, 
rather than her own; hence opinions and morals 
have been sexualized, and both men and women 
have been the worse for it. Candor is a godlike 
quality, which will be natural to women when all 
cause for rivalry is removed. 

Envy and detraction will also disappear when 
women are left to themselves. Middle-aged, and 
even elderly women, are not ashamed to envy the 
freshness and beauty of the young, because these 
so largely obtain the favor of men, while the 
young detract from the merits of the mature in 
mind and superior in character from a like cause. 
Slander would be deprived of its sting if there 
were no men to listen and approve; indeed, with- 
out them it would hardly exist. Where women 
have a life in their own right, neither dictated to 
nor hindered by the opinions, prejudices, or domi- 
nations of the other sex, they will give hospitality 
to all the charms and virtues of each other. They 
will not form their estimate of others by hearsay. 
They will not cavil at differences of opinion, but 
where differences exist, examine the subject closely 
in order to reach the highest truth. 

All the cities pertaining to enfranchised women 
shall be surrounded by a high wall, with towers at 
convenient distances, and sentinels shall guard 
the same at all hours, that surprise may be avoided, 
for so many wise and comely women congregated 
together are likely to tempt uncivilized barbarians 
to aggression, till the nations learn the wisdom 
and beauty of our institutions, when they will be 
adopted by all people. The treasury house shall 
be fastened with a strong lock ; being the property 
of all, it shall be guarded by, and from all, till 
such times as the public business shall require it to 
be opened. No private house, room or casket, 
shall need the intervention of a lock, for the bare 
suspicion of dishonesty in one, would be a reproach 
to all. Where property confers no distinction, it 
does not tempt the cupidity of any; and moderate 
industry on the part of each, insures a competence 
to all. 

Each city shall build in the centre of a great 





square surrounded by trees, a noble Temple for 
the worship of the Supreme God. No Temple 
shall be built to inferior gods. The architect of 
these temples, shall as much as in her lies, construct 
them in such a way, that on looking .upward, the 
worshipper shall forget that she is in a temple built 
by human hands, but shall seem to be under the 
shadowing of old woods, whose great branches 
athwart the light, shall flicker and tremble under 
the gorgeous rays of the life-giving sun, and be 
domed with the harmony of the overhanging 
skies. 

There shall be no privileged priesthood. A 
solemn liturgy shall be observed, and the litanies 
shall be ascriptions of praise more than the ex- 
pression of desire, springing as they will from pure 
and contented hearts. Every morning and even- 
ing sacred hyms shall be sung, and some one of 
the women chosen shall discourse upon. the bless- 
ings and duties of life, and dwell much upon that 
beautiful and higher existence of which the present 
state is a promise and prophecy. 

Every child shall be carefully educated in the 
best attainable knowledge, according to its capacity 
to receive the same. It shall be taught to practice 
temperance, charity, fortitude and self-denial as 
distinguishing human qualities. Selfishness and 
rage are to be checked, and such impulses turned 
into a better channel. No child shall be given a 
blow under any pretext whatever. Self-control 
shall be exacted, discourteous language forbidden. 
Women shall not only avoid what is offensive in 
speech and manner, but shall cultivate what is en- 
gaging and gentle in womanhood. 

At the end of a year at the great festival, each 
male child shall be given over to the care of its 
father, with strict injunctions that his name and 
age shall be recorded, so that no incestuous alli- 
ances may ensue, and that he be trained to all 
manly exercises, trained to all manly truth and 
sobriety, trained to all the learning of the age in 
which he lives, trained to self-reliance, fortitude, 
contempt of danger, contempt for sensual indul- 
gences. Trained also to a worship of God, and 
to a belief in the eternal future, and thus shall a 
race of men be raised up worthy to be husbands to 
women who have become isolated, that more per- 
fect unions may take place. Women and men be 
trained each to a higher humanity. 

Girls, in like manner, must have their names 
and those of their parents, recorded in a public 
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register, which, with other documents, shall be 
kept in the great treasury house. From their 
earliest life they shall bathe in cold water. They 
shall fast at least once in the week, as well to bring 
eternal realities home to the mind and the wor- 
ship of God as to ensure abstinence, temperance 
and self-control. They shall be taught to run, to 
leap, to be dexterous with the hand and perfect with 
theeye. Indolence and luxury alike to be avoided. 

Women, whose qualities of mind incline them 
thereto, shall study the laws of health and the 
conditions of life, not because of disease, but as 
implying other and progressive states of being of 
which this life is only rudimentary. All women 
will be able to help each other in those emergen- 
cies incident to humanity, but which in a normal 
state are unaccompanied with pain. As much of 
disease, nervousness and ill conditions of every 





kind arise from the too continuous contact with 
the other sex, their sensuality or brutality, unre- 
strained by more enlightened ideas on the part of 
women, they in their enfranchised and_ holier 
womanhood, will enjoy perpetual health, youth 
and beauty. A lovely exaltation will pervade their 
whole being, as though the morning stars sang 
together. Innumerable harmonies of being will 
be evolved, graces of manner and beauties of 
thought hitherto unknown. Disease will disappear, 
discontent no more prevail, the reign of peace be 
inaugurated, men and women be like the gods, for 
eventually the other sex will rejoice in their own 
enfranchisement, remembering that at first man 
was placed alone in his beautiful garden, and the 
bringing a woman there was an after-thought. It 
did not work well from the first, as Quetzelcoatl 
had revealed. 





THE SPECTRE OF SENECA LAKE. 


By Dr. LAMOILLeE. 


SoME seventy years ago, the section of country 
surrounding that most beautiful sheet of water, 
Lake Seneca, in New York State, was just begin- 
ning to be settled. 

At that time, scarcely half a century had elapsed 
since General Sullivan made his immortal march 
through the fair valleys of the Genesee country. 
Indians, though friendly, were still frequent vis- 
itors to their former haunts. Besides, there are 
well-authenticated statements upon record which 
lead to the belief that there was a lead mine near 
Watkins, and a salt spring near Havana; but the 
red men have kept their secret well, for the whites 
have never succeeded in finding these treasures. 
These villages are now universally known as the 
locations of two of the finest glens in the world ; 
they have their tens of thousands of visitors annu- 
ally. 

Among the first settlers at Catherine’s Town, 
which is still a post-station, were the writer’s 
grandparents. Some boughs of their family tree 
still remain on the spot of its origin. Many inci- 
dents have I heard related at the fireside upon a 
winter’s eve. The following ‘‘yarn’’ is merely a 
thread of one of these ravelings from the web of 
life in a by-gone and ‘‘heroic’’ age. 

Vou. IX.—13 





About: sixty years ago, the dwellers upon the 
shores of the lake and its few mariners had fre- 
quent sights of a strange apparition. It seemed 
to be a tall, slim, dark-skinned man, with head 
looking down, arms folded tightly over a large 
cloak, and he appeared to walk upon the water. 

The uncanny thing, whatever it was, seemed to 
be at the mercy of the winds and waves. It 
would be down by Geneva, at the foot of the lake 
one evening, and before next morning at Watkins, 
forty miles away, at the head of the lake. From 
the fact of its never being found twice in the 
same place, it was called the ‘* Wandering Jew.”’ 

Some of the more poetical, or more ignorant of 
the whites, started a story that it was the ghost of 
one Jabez Lyon, a sailor who had been knocked 
overboard during a midnight tempest the prece- 
ding winter. By the way, this lake has some 
remarkable properties ; one is that it never freezes 
in winter (two seasons ago, however, was the only 
exception known to that indispensable personage, 
the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant’’); the other, that whoever 
is drowned in the middle of the lake never rises to 
the surface. Thus, though Lyon’s body was lost, 
his friends thought that his spirit had become some- 
how petrified, and so was still sailing the lake. 
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The Indians who once in a while visited the 
lake, declared that it was none but the form of | 
their ancient chieftain, Colfilgo, who was a dis- 
tant relative of Brandt or Thayendenaga, the gen- 
erously-cruel Mohawk, execrable in Revolutionary 
annals. Colfilgo had been mortally wounded in 
the battle of Newtown, fought between the Indians 
and Sullivan’s troops at a point upon the Chemung 
River near where the flourishing city of Elmira 
now stands. Colfilgo, rather than be taken pris- 
oner by the victorious whites, sung his death- 
song, then threw himself into the lake, and was 
drowned at a ledge of rocks near Hector Falls. 

One summer afternoon four hunters came to a 
settler’s cabin, on the eastern side of the lake. 
In a little while, two of them went after deer. 
An hour later the others also started for the hunt. 
In a narrow inlet near the house, they saw this 
sort of a spectre floating, buffeted by the waves. 
The hunters cried : 

‘Oh! there’s the ‘Wandering Jew!’ 
put him out of his misery !’”’ 

Accordingly, one shot his rifle, and hit the 
mysterious object. His companion then fired, 
but his shot was quite unfortunate. Over in the 
opposite thicket, a man jumped into the air and 
fell dead. The hunter’s stray bullet had killed 
one of his friends who chanced to be there, 
watching a deer near by which was coming down 
to the beach to drink. How true that ‘‘in the 
midst of life, we are in death !’’ 

After this melancholy day the spectre was more 
than ever shunned. It could not be learned 
whether anybody had examined it or had even 
been near enough to tell exactly what it was, In 
less than two years the harmless spectre had (in 
one sense of the word) many diabolical intentions 
forcibly tied to its tail, like a homeless dog is 
familiar with old tin-pans. 

One winter’s night, a truly awful tempest raged 
about that section, and the lake had its full share. 
Each one of the craft upon it had made good 
harbor, save the staunch schooner, the Allie, 
having on board the ‘‘ noblest Roman of them 
all,’’ Mr. Lattin, skipper, two other men and a 
boy. One of the crew was a negro named Stone, 
but commonly called ‘‘ Pete Nig.’’ 

During one of the flashes of lightning the crew 
saw the ‘‘ Wandering Jew’’ about ten fathoms from 
their bow, bearing down upon them. 


Let’s 








‘¢Pete Nig’’ was very superstitious, and the 
spectre scared him so, he lost his presence of mind 
and a sudden mighty sea swept the decks, 
and he was washed overboard. Another flash 
allowed his shipmates to see him meet his enemy ; 
they grappled, then all was dark once more. They 
were never seen again. , 

Once upon a time, I was sketching near Starkay. 
During an interval of rest, while slowly walking 
along the beach, I saw in the sand and gravel a piece 
of bone, which my medical knowledge told me was 
a human ‘‘right’’ “dca of the African type. Con- 
siderably surprised, I searched and found I had 
made an important discovery. Wishing to have 
the skeleton for my own private collection of 
anatomical curiosities, and being desirous of avoid- 
ing all scandal, I covered up my ‘‘ find’’ and told 
nobody about it. 

At the noon of night, when unlaid ghosts are 
said to arise, I reached my treasure-trove. It was 
there ; therefore the old saying about the move- 
ments of ghosts is quite wrong. Working briskly 
for about ten minutes, I found a negro’s skeleton, 
tolerably well preserved. It was in close contact 
with a section of a maple-tree whose roots clasped 
a large stone. 

I had heard about the spectre of the lake, and 
the drowning of the negro. I supposed that 
the corpse, clinging to the tree, was washed 
ashore and buried in the beach by the tempest, 
where it had lain undisturbed till I found it by 
chance. 

I half dreaded to strike a match, but I did so, 
and, surely enough, I saw the ancient terror of 
the lake. The marks of a sharp axe were still 
visible upon it, showing how somebody had once 
rudely and fancifully carved it into a sort of a 
caricature of a man; it was so balanced that it 
would stay just about so, and seem to walk upon 
the surface of the rolling waves. 

Dear reader, if you should ever visit my office, 
you will see the old darkey’s skeleton behind that 
black curtain over in the cabinet. I suppose 
my neighbors will now stop wondering where 
and how [ got the quaint piece of timber and 

the big stone, which chiefly ornament my back 
yard. 

The Society of Antiquarians is quite welcome to 
the historical information conveyed in this story, 
which is founded upon facts. 
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A COURT DAY IN THE MORLACH COUNTRY. 
By W. W. CRANE. 


THE Morlachs, or mountaineers of Dalmatia, 
are so closely connected in every way with their 
kindred of Bosnia and Herzegovina that they have 
lately received an unusual degree of attention 
from the world at large. Many of them have, in 
spite of the vigilance of the Austrian officials, 
taken an active part in the late insurrection, and 
are reported to have rendered good service in the 
actions against the Turkish forces. Their limited 
intercourse with the rest of Europe has prevented 
a general familiarity with their character and 
manner of life; but these are, in themselves, re- 
markable enough to deserve special attention. 

The open space before the ‘‘ Circuit Court’’ in 
the little town of Sign, high up in the Dalmatian 
mountains, presented, on a ‘‘ court day,’’ a scene 
of the utmost confusion. Men, women, children, 
horses, fowls, asses and sheep, were huddled to- 
gether in a mass before the steps which led to the 
rooms of the circuit judge. The constable, with 
his staff, debarred all entrance to this abode of 
justice ; for the uatenza, or hearing, did not begin 
until nine o’clock. 

At the present day in Dalmatia, the separation 
between the political and judicial authorities is as 
complete as elsewhere throughout Austria. But 
at the time referred to the Pretor was both judge 
and governor of his district, and Sign was the 
abode of such an officer. This suited the taste of 
the Morlachs better than the present arrangement. 
It corresponded closely to that prevailing in Bos- 
nia to-day; and, bitterly as the Morlach hates the 
Turks, yet Turkish customs are more congenial to 
his half-savage nature than those of Western 
Europe. As the Pretor was thus practically irre- 
sponsible, he might, at will, enact, either the 
Turkish pasha or the Slavic patriarch. Conse- 
quently he was held in great respect, and his 
decisions were received with the same submissive 
obedience which attends those given by the Muair 
among their Turkish neighbors. ' 

Shortly before this court day three boundary 
stones in the neighboring village of Wucenowicz 
had been removed from their proper places. This 
had caused a violent quarrel between the men 
who claimed the two fields which these stones 





separated ; one of them claiming that he had been 
defrauded of his rights by the removal, and the 
other denying that any wrong had been com- 
mitted. There was, in this case, an attendant 
circumstance which rendered the matter especially 
difficult to settle. This was the important fact 
that, in reality, neither of the contestants owned 
any of the land in dispute. Both fields had 
shortly before been barren, stony plains, belong- 
ing to the State. Each of the present claimants 
had redeemed a portion of this waste land by 
hard labor, removing the stones and cultivating 
the soil. In the course of time their ‘‘ improve- 
ments’’ met each other, and then they marked 
the boundary line between their estates with the 
stones before mentioned. The quarrel which 
arose when these had been displaced could not be 
settled by either the priest or the Harambasha 
(local magistrate); and when it had gone so far 
that there was imminent danger of its being ter- 
minated by a pistol shot or a slash with a hanger, 
nothing was left to do except to refer it to the 
Pretor. Accordingly the two incensed Morlachs 
of Wucenowicz were induced to set off at different 
hours—for fear of a collision in the village—ac- 
companied by their respective wives and children 
and certain of their domestic animals, to seek 
justice at the hands of the ‘* Gospodine (Lord) 
Pretor ;’ and these formed part of the motley 
crowd in front of his dwelling. 

On the stroke of nine the constable allowed the 
people to enter the outer room of the house. But 
as each man went in he was required to give up 
his gun, a long, flint-lock musket, his pistols, 
hanger, and any other weapons he might carry. 

While waiting in the outer room the men slowly 
unwind their turbans, so that they may easily 
remove their little red caps when in the presence 
of the Pretor. Then they seat themselves on the 
circular stone bench which the room contains, 
and smoke their chibouks ; for these indispensable 
articles are not left behind even on such an oc- 
casion as this. Meanwhile the women, who have 
brought their primitive implements for spinning, 
occupy themselves with that labor. 

Soon the door of the inner room is opened, and 
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the constable calls out, ‘* Mate Wucenowicz!’’ 
Two huge, burly Morlachs rise simultaneously, 
and answer, ‘‘ Zwo/’’ (Here). 

The constable glances at the piece of paper he 
holds in his hand, and then calls again, ‘‘ Mate 
Wucenowicz, son of Ilia!’’ 

Again answer the two sonorous voices, ‘‘Zwo /”’ 

Both the respondents are inhabitants of the 
village of Wucenowicz, both are named Mate, 
(Matthias), and both their fathers were named 
Ilia (Elias). It isa peculiar case; but the con- 
stable is equal to the emergency. He now cries, 
** Mate Wucenowicz, son of Ilia, son of Ante!’’ 
To this scriptural sounding citation only one of 
the couple respond, and he is led into the Preetor’s 
room. The latter has on a uniform frock-coat, 
and wears a black silk cap on his head. Con- 
sequently the chances are that he is more the 
patriarch than the pasha. And his reception of 
the plaintiff in the case confirms this probability ; 
for he claps him heartily on the shoulder and 
inquires good-naturedly about his harvest pros- 
pects. Mate Wucenowicz, son of Ilia, son of 
Ante, is much honored by this friendly treatment, 
and concludes that a Pretor who shows himself 
to be so very approachable cannot fail to see that 
he shall receive strict justice. So he sticks the 
stem of his chibouk between his shirt collar and 
the nape of his neck, letting the bowl display 
itself over his half-shaved head like a token of his 
truthfulness, and begins to set forth his case. The 
Pretor listens patiently, and agrees to his pro- 
positions with gratifying regularity. When he 
has done speaking the door is again opened, and 
this time the constable calls, ‘‘ Mate Wucenowicz, 
son of Ilia, son of Pave!’’ (Paul). 

The reception of this second Mate is exactly 
like that accorded to his antagonist; and he too, 
argues therefrom that the ‘‘Gospodine Pretor,’’ 
who, as in the other case, agrees amicably to 
everything he says, cannot fail to do him right. 
So far everything has been peaceful and friendly. 
But now the first Mate begins answering the 
second, and immediately both voices are raised to 
their highest pitch, and the windows rattle amid the 
stunning din. Any one not acquainted with such 
scenes—as the Przetor unquestionably is—would 
think that bloodshed must certainly ensue. And 
indeed, such a termination to the dispute would 
not be at all unlikely were it not for the fact that 





the constable has been careful to take the weapons 
of both into his possession at the outer door. 

Each disputant declares, with the most terrific 
curses, that he can solemnly swear to the truth of 
what he has stated. Each utters such threats 
against the other as would ordinarily be accompa- 
nied by the sound of pistol-shots and tle flash of 
knives. 

In the height of the stormy discussion the Pre- 
tor interferes. 

‘*To whom did the field belong before either of 
you cultivated it ?’”’ he asks. 

Both Mates hang down their heads until the 
short, stiff pigtails in which the ‘‘ back hair’’ of 
each is arranged stick outward and upward. 

‘*IT think you may as well let the boundary- 
stones stay where they are,’’ continues the Preetor. 
‘* And now, if you don’t both go home peacefully 
and quietly, we’ll take measures to find out who 
really owns the land you are quarreling over.’’ 

‘* Brate’’ (brother), says the grandson of Ante, 
to the other, after a short pause, ‘‘ are you willing 
to make peace? I’ll give a lamb, and. you’ll fur- 
nish the wine. Will you do it?”’ 

‘* Brate, you are right,’’ answers the descendant 
of Pave. 

Then they embrace each other, give each other 
resounding kisses, and are impelled by their joy 
and hilarity to extend their affectionate demonstra- 
tions to the person of the Pretor; but that func- 
tionary avoids the impending osculations by 
retreating behind his table. 

‘* Falavi, falavi, Gospodine Preetor !’’ (Thanks, 
thanks, Lord Pretor), they both cry; and then, 
with many awkward bows, they pass into the other 
room. 

Now comes an after-piece. The wives of the 
two Mates fling themselves ecstatically into the 
Przetor’s presence. Each carries a basket of eggs 
in her hand, and each drags a bleating sheep after 
her by means of acord. These they wish to pre- 
sent to the judge as compensation for his decision, 
and they have brought them to the court for that 
purpose. But the Prztor declines the proffered 
reward, and women, eggs, and sheep are put out 
of the room together. 

So the boundary-stones remain where they are ; 
and on the succeeding day a great feast is given in 
Wucenowicz by Mate, son of Ilia, son of Ante, 
and Mate, son of Ilia, son of Pave. 
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THE PUZZLE OF 
By W. 


THE cosmogony of the world has puzzled the 
greatest ~ philosophers. Such was the sagacious 
remark of Jenkinson in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’” 
Had the charlatan lived in the present day, he 
might have made the same observation. In a 
hundred years we have hardly got nearer the truth 
on the subject. The notions about the age of our 
globe are considerably changed, still nothing is 
determined with certainty. If any one wishes to 
see how the battle of the cosmogony stands, and 
who are the contending parties in the struggle, we 
recommend the perusal of an article, ‘‘ Modern 
Philosophers on the Probable Age of the World,”’ 
in the Quarterly Review. It is thoughtful, lucid, 
and scientific—not perhaps what every one will 
agree with, but presenting a fair exposition of the 
latest phase of the discussion. 

The ordinary chronology which assigns some six 
thousand years to the age of the globe, or, properly 
speaking, the date of creation, is set aside as un- 
tenable, because demonstrably not only at variance 
with historic and archzologica! research, but with 
the substantial discoveries of geology. The lead- 
ing fact dwelt on is, that in all the grand operations 
of Nature, God works by a ‘‘ process of slow de- 
velopment—by means beautifully simple, and in- 
volving no violence, and no haste, yet irresistible.”’ 
On this basis some millions of years must have 
elapsed since the earth came into being. ‘‘ Modern 
English geology holds that all geological changes 
have been effected by agents now in operation, 
and that those agents have been working silently 
at the same rate in all past time; that the great 
changes of the earth’s crust were produced, not by 
great convulsions and cataclysms of Nature, but by 
the ordinary agencies of rain, snow, frost, ice, and 
chemical action.’’ The rising of the ground at 
one part and the sinking at another is familiarly 
known, and so are the encroachments and reces- 
sions of the sea. Torrents wear away hillsides, 
and excavate ravines and valleys. All that goes 
on before our eyes, and nos one entertains any 
doubt about it. The question substantially is, 
how long have the changes been in operation ? 

This brings us to the view held on the one hand 
by geologists, and on the other by professors of 
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mathematics and physical science. These latter 
assert that the sun and the earth, in fact the whole 
solar system, cannot, from their physical condi- 
tion, have existed for the enormous length of 
time claimed by the geologists. ‘‘ The principal 
grounds,’’ says the reviewer, ‘‘ upon which scien- 
tific opinion has recently declared itself in favor 
of limited periods for the duration of the solar 
system are based, first, on the belief that the earth 
is cooling, if not rapidly, at such a rate as to 
make it impossible that it should have existed for 
very many millions of years; secondly, because 
there is reason to believe that the earth is not now 
rotating on her axis with the same rapidity as in 
former ages; . . . . thirdly, because the sun is 
parting with caloric at.such a rate as to make it 
certain that he could not have continued to radiate 
heat at the same rate for more than a few millions 
of years; and lastly, because the changes in the 
earth’s crust, stupendous and varied as they are, 
could have been, and probably were, accomplished 
in the course of much shorter periods than popular 
geology has hitherto considered possible.’’ 

The inquiry as to the date of creation must, it 
is said, be distinctly limited to members of the 
solar system. That system floats in space by itself; 
has nothing to do with the stars, the nearest of 
which to us is two hundred millions of millions of 
miles distant—a distance so great as to be beyond 
human comprehension; and if we conjecture that 
there are still stars far beyond out of sight, we are 
lost in the infinitude of space. To keep to the 
solar system, which is all we can do, it is a group 
of bodies whirling in solitude, and sustained and 
regulated by certain distinct laws of gravity im- 
pressed by the Creator, and inherent in matter. 
But how was the solar system set a-going? How 
was it produced? Here we are referred to the 
operations of Sir William Herschel, whose dis- 
coveries with his large telescopes have been lately 
published. Herschel, it has been stated, swept the 
heavens for nebule, that is to say, light cloudy 
matter, which he imagined to be the rudiments of 
new suns and new worlds. This was in 1779, and 
his ideas were afterwards elaborated by Laplace. 





The idea was stupendous. Herschel, assisted by 
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that wonderful being his sister Caroline, discovered 
enormous numbers of nebulz ‘‘in every part of 
the heavens, and apparently in every stage of pro- 
gressive development.’’ He classified these nebulz 
according to the stage of growth at which they had 
arrived. Some were very thin and vapory, others 
were more dense and milky in appearance, and 
finally they seemed to possess a central nucleus, 
‘‘nearly approaching the appearance of stars.’’ 
There, as was believed, was exhibited the growth 
of solar systems under the creative hand of the 
Almighty. In time, the matter thickens, and over- 
powered by the attraction of gravity, the nebular 
mass rushes to a centre with concentric rings. 
These rings break off as planets. ‘‘ As each planet 
was in turn cast off, the central mass contracted 
itself within the orbit of that last formed, and 
formed the sun.’’ Such is the theory of Laplace. 
Well, but what of the sun’s light and heat? On 
this point the explanation offered by the writer of 
the article in question is based on a scientific prin- 
ciple not usually thought of. Heat and force are 
convertible terms. The concussion of two or 
more hard substances produces heat, and extreme 
heat produces light. ‘‘If the particles of a vast 
vaporous mass were brought into collision from the 
effect of their mutual attraction, intense heat would 
ensue. The amount of caloric generated by the 
arrest of the converging motion of a nebula like 
the solar system would be sufficient to fuse the 
whole into one mass and store up a reserve of solar 
heat for millions of years.’’ If that conjecture— 
for it can be nothing more—be correct, the mystery 
of the sun’s light and heat is explained. 

Another principle in physics is little thought 
of. The sun’s heat is susceptible of being stored 
up for the use of man. How that should be is 
curious. The rays of the sun nourish the growth of 
trees; forests of trees are overwhelmed by geolo- 
gical changes, and, pressed into a hard mass under 
newly formed strata of sand, assume in course of 
ages the form of coal. The coal is dug, and being 
burnt, gives out the heat which was received from 
the sun. In sitting round a coal-fire, we are 
warmed by the sun’s heat which was diffused on 
the surface of our planet millions of years ago. 
In other words, when we buy coal, we are buying 
a quantity of stored-up sun’s heat. We speak of 
forests being metamorphosed into coal millions 
of years since, but the period is vague as well as 
various. Forests of mature growth have been 





submerged. On the upper stratum of land over 
the spot, fresh forests have flourished and been 
submerged in turn. The process has been repeated 
several times, and all we can really say with cer- 
tainty is that the different layers of coal have been 
produced by successive submergings over a very 
long period of time. These facts concerning the 
origin of coal are amusingly illustrated in the ‘‘ Life 
of George Stephenson.’’ On one occasion, when 
George was at Drayton Manor, the seat of Robert 
Peel, he said to Dr. Buckland: ‘‘Can you tell me 
what is the power that is driving that railway 
train?’’ ‘* Well,’’ said the other, ‘‘I suppose it is 
one of your big engines.’’ ‘‘ But what drives the 
engine?’ ‘Oh, very likely a canny Newcastle 
driver.’’ ‘*‘ What do you say to the light of the 
sun?’’ ‘* How can that be?’’ asked the doctor. 
‘It is nothing else,’’ said the engineer; ‘‘it is 
light bottled up in the earth for tens of thousands 
of years—light, absorbed by plants and vegtables, 
being neccessary for the condensation of carbon 
during the process of their growth, if it be not 
carbon in another form—and now, after _ being 
buried in the earth for long ages in fields of coal, 
that latent light is again brought forth and liber- 
ated, made to work, as in that locomotive, for 
great human purposes.”’ As is observed by 
Stephenson’s biographer, ‘‘ the idea was certainly 
a most striking and original one: like a flash of 
light, it illuminated in an instant an entire field 
of science.”’ 

Reverting to the difference of opinion between 
Sir Charles Lyell with other geologists and that 
of the mathematicians regarding the age of the 
world, the reviewer, speaking geologically, sums 
up by saying: ‘‘It is eighty millions of years since 
the lower tertiary formation, one hundred and sixty 
millions since the formation of the coal-measures, 
and two hundred and forty millions since the 
beginning of the Cambrian period! And beyond 
that inconceivable antiquity lie the whole range 
of the primary rocks which contain no fossils ;’’ 
adding, that ‘‘Mr. Darwin assigns to the world 
even a greater age.’’ We confess that all this looks 
like vague speculation ; and who knows but some 
fresh inquirers a few years hence may upset the 
notions now so authoritatively advanced. Great 
periods of time have no doubt to be allowed for, 
but it would be well to be cautious in fixing these 
periods with precision. 

Any calculations regarding the age of our planet 
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would require, as is said, to be modified by the 
fact of a gradual retardation of the earth’s diurnal 
rotation. It is alleged there is a retardation in 
consequence of the daily tidal waves, so that ‘‘ the 
standards by which we measure time are less pre- 
cise as we recede further into the past... . As 
Professor Tait puts it, the earth has always to 
revolve within a friction brake. Adams adopted 
this theory of tidal friction; and in conjunction 
with Professor Tait and Sir William Thomson, 
assigned twenty-two seconds per century as the 
error by which the earth would in the course ofa 
century get behind a perfectly constructed clock 
(if such a machine were possible).’’ It would 
require much more conclusive reasoning than this 








to prove that the movements of our planet are 
getting out of order. Nothing in nature seems so 
marvelous in creative wisdom as the prodigious 
accuracy of the earth’s diurnal revolution, which 
year after year may be reckoned on to an in. 
stant of time. Leaving the reader, if he pleases, 
to pursue the subject in the article referred to, we 
can only say that the theories propounded are 
eminently suggestive, but nothing more. It isnot 
remarkable that there should be differences of 
opinion among men of science concerning the dark 
and stupendous questions of the cosmogony of the 
world. All we deprecate, in the present state of 
human knowledge, is rash dogmatizing one way or 
another. 





DEERFIELD—OLD AND NEW. 


By Extmer LynnpeE. 


WHEN a neophyte in history there were two or 
three facts that stood out distinctly in my memory 
and imagination, and I seemed almost to live, 
myself, in the events recorded on my mind. 

One of these events was the slaughter of the 
poor little Princes in the Tower; their sad, plead- 
ing faces being almost sufficient, it would seem, to 
disarm even Satan himself. 

Another event was the murder of Miss Jane 
McCree by the Indians; and a third, the Indian 
Massacre at Deerfield. 

The Indians were the dread of my childhood, 
and although I lived in a thriving village not far 
from a large city, yet I was frequently in terror 
for fear the savages would rush in and toma- 
hawk all the inhabitants as they had murdered 
those of Deerfield one hundred and fifty years 
before. 

Old Deerfield! It never seemed to me like a 
place that I should come in contact with any more 
than Kenilworth and Holyrood. And yet I did 
visit Deerfield, and found it a dream of beauty, 
its broad street showing no marks of the ruthless 
invaders, its placid Connecticut bearing no stain 
of blood on its pure waters. 

Through the glowing description of a friend we 
had wandered to a village a few miles from Deer- 
field, also on the Connecticut, and there we un- 


strapped our trunks and prepared to linger for a 
few weeks. 





We were situated so conveniently for intercourse 
with several villages of note in the Connecticut 
Valley, and we gleaned so much that was delight- 
ful and interesting concerning them, that we have 
been living on the memory ever since. 

We had travelled in every direction from our 
headquarters ; had seen the wonderful sandstones 
from the Connecticut Valley with their mammoth 
footprints; had interviewed the seat of learning 
and agriculture, but had left Deerfield to the last. 

We had read about it, and dreamed about it, 
and talked about it, until our good farmer and his 
wife doubtless wished it at the bottom of the Con- 
necticut River. And the former, with a quid of 
tobacco of his own raising expanding his cheek 
unnaturally, tried to dampen our enthusiasm by 
saying that ‘‘ Deerfield weren’t much of a place 
nohow.”’ 

Then discretion did not have the better part of 
valor, for we rushed into history like one distract- 
ed, and spoke up for Deerfield as if we had lived 
there all our days—in fact as if we had been the 
first settlers in its sacred precincts. 

The day arrived for us to start. We had ar- 
ranged everything to our satisfaction with the 
boyish proprietor of the hotel to whom we applied 
for that indispensable article in the country, ‘‘a 
team.’’ He included himself in the compact, and 
agreed to drive us over. 

So after dinner he appeared, remarkably spruced 
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up, and with his company manners on, and we 
set forth on our little journey. 

We met with no adventures on the road. We 
did our country duty faithfully, bowing to every 
one we passed, according to custom. It was a 
lovely hazy August afternoon, just the kind of a 
day you feel as if you could keep on and on way 
up to the clouds, if the laws of gravitation did not 
have to be defied. The golden grain was ripe but 
had not been gathered, though farmers were busy 
here and there in the fields, in their shirt-sleeves 
as usual. 

Our first call in Deerfield was made at a house 
that proved to be a perfect mine of curiosities 
and information. The president or treasurer of 
the embryo historical society was the host, and 
gave us a most cordial invitation to enter. The 
house was old and the furniture was old, but that 
in our eyes was its chief attraction. We spent a 
delightful hour examining the quaint old books, 
and the various relics of Indian days. Besides 
the spear and arrow heads, Indian beads and 
wampum, we were shown the Indian deed which 
surrendered Deerfield into the hands of the ‘* Tang- 
hese.’” Old Mount Tobey, which rose so grandly 
above the village, was called by its Indian owners 
‘*Wee Wah.’’ The deed was signed with the 
usual amount of ominous looking arrows, turtles, 
birds, etc., these various hieroglyphics belonging 
to different chiefs. 

From this fascinating mansion we drove to the 
hotel, also on the main street, in the hall of which, 
protected from desecration by a glass case, stands 
the door of the old fort, which was the only 
building that remained when the rest of the village 
was laid in ashes. This rough looking door, made 
of huge planks, bears fearful looking cuts and 
slashes, marks of the tomahawks, each one of 
which must have sent a blow to the hearts of the 
women and children gathered there for safety. 

I could picture as I gazed at this old relic, the 
quiet sleeping village in the early morning, when 








the weary sentinels had given way to exhausted 
nature, little suspecting that the savage foe was 
so nigh. I could almost see the pale moonlight 
on the newly fallen snow so deep that it reached 
the top of the palisades, over which the French 
and Indians easily marched into the town. 

I could almost hear the terrible cries of the bewil- 
dered inhabitants, threatened with instant death 
from the flames or the cruel hatchets of the invaders. 

Led on by Hertet de Rouville, his band of two 
hundred Canadians and one hundred and fifty 
Indians were ready for any foul work. 

About fifty of the villagers were killed and one 
hundred prisoners were secured, and most of them 
taken to Canada. Among the prisoners were the 
Rev. John Williams and wife, with their children. 
The youngest was an infant a few days old, and 
this was ruthlessly destroyed before its mother’s 
eyes, and afterward when her small supply of 
strength gave way they killed her and left her 
lying on the pure snow, while they continued 
their journey. Subsequently, the few neighbors 
who were protected in the fort, came and carried 
her remains to their last resting-place. 

Before setting out for home we wended our way 
to the old burying-ground where some of the first 
settlers were laid. It is a forsaken-looking place, 
a little out of the village, and all overgrown with 
rank grass. It is also full of pitfalls, and in our 
haste to reach the graves of the historic John 
Williams, and his ‘‘ Consort Eunice,”’ as the stone 
reads, we came very near being precipitated into 
more than one of them. 

How lonely and uncared for those graves 
looked! Only the tall grass and a poor ragged 
looking cedar tree that stood near, afforded either 
of them any protection from the smiting summer 
sun or the fierce winter wind. Not even wild 
flowers grew in this desolate spot, so we broke off 
a few pieces of cedar and gathered some of the 
grass to lay on those two mounds as a sort of 
benediction. 





WAITING. 


WalTinG! For what? Shall I ever know? 

Or shall the new years creep drowsily by 

Till my death-day comes; shall I never know why 
I was born, and must live out my life of woe? 


Is the whole of my lifetime merely a pause 
’Twixt my birth that was, and my death to be? 
Must I always follow, and never be free? 

- Am I only effect? Can I never be cause? 
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By Davip 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE RESTLESS SPIRIT. 

Teunis wandered down the hollow for at least 
forty rods. He sought to cool his brain, which 
was burning with what he had witnessed, and he 
wished to collect his thoughts before he ventured 
into the presence of the man of whom the whole 
country were in wonder concerning. As he turned 
his face back toward the cabin door, he was 
suddenly seized from behind by two men, who 
proved to be the Indian Kiskataam and his fol- 
lower, who had been seeking for his chance since 
he was in his brother Anthony’s tent. One of 
them closed upon his arms, while the other put a 
hopple round his ankle, thus preventing him from 
resisting or running. A cloth bound over his 
mouth prevented his call for help. By signs not 
to be mistaken he was directed to pass the hermit’s 
door; when Teunis perceived that fear of the 
inmate held his captors in check. All at once the 
words of the recluse came into his mind, ‘‘ In 
trouble sound this whistle.’? Suddenly drawing 
his hand out of the bandage, he seized the pebble, 
and gave it a shrill call, that made the wilds re- 
sound. The Indians, surprised, found the terrible 
man before their face ere they were aware of. it, 
with old Dora and the dwarf inthe rear. Torches 
of pitch pine showed the state of affairs to the 
relief of the captive. The captors, finding them- 
selves so unexpectedly caught, fled, leaving their 
prisoner in the hands of his deliverers. Great 
was the joy of old Dora over her favorite white 
boy, and the virtue of the black pebble, and as 
they entered within the abode of mystery, many 
a strange motion was made by the black enchan- 
tress before the wizard. 

Teunis, when he recovered himself, was in the 
presence of the man whom he had seen before 
—the man with the long beard, the high cap, the 
robe of figured blue, the bent body, with a staff in 
his hand of at least seven feet in length. The 
captain, with whom the Dominie had been debat- 
ing, was not there. A superstitious feeling, 
swelled through the young man’s breast like the 
tide at full moon. His first impulse was to run 
after the Dominie and the captain, but that was 
impossible with Dora there at the door, and the 
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dwarf at her side, while the hermit sat before the 
ruddy fire, stroking his beard and pointing Teunis 
to a seat. 

‘*Dora may go on her errand,’’ said the grim 
man, ‘‘and let her be sure that she leaves one of 
these sets of garments at the bear’s cave, and the 
gther at the south side of the big falls.’’ 

The old creature came forward at that, and 
laid down the crystal cup which Teunis had seen 
in her hand before, on the tripod in the centre of 
the room; she was careful to have it stand im- 
mediately beneath a lamp which hung from the 
roof, and Teunis just observed for the first time 
that the lamp was the same in size, in pattern, as 
well as material, with the mysterious cup. 

‘*Teunis Roe,’’ said the Solitary, soon after the — 
door was shut, ‘‘you are in trouble; you are 
seeking those you cannot find. Your mind is 
divided, and how can any one obtain what his 
thoughts are not fixed upon! What seek you 
here at this hour of the night, when the very 
ravens, the wild-cats, and the panthers are all in 
bed, and no one prowling round but the tigers 
of humanity ?”’ 

‘‘If I may venture to speak,’’ said the young 
man, trembling from head to foot at first, but 
gradually recovering himself, ‘‘the man who asks 
of me what I am seeking, knows more of my 
affairs than I do myself; and so I ask at once, 
where is Elsie Schuyler? Is she in bondage ?”’ 

‘« These are the questions which every one has 
not the right to put; nor have all the right to 
intrude upon the privacy of that noble-hearted 
damsel. I may not answer in words. Look into 
that cup. Lift it in your hand; it is the cup of 
the famous Begu of Moorshedabad that he called 
Alinagore, the gate of God ; and his spirit is ever 
present when the like-minded gaze within its 
sacred walls.’’ 

Teunis, sincerely afraid that he was dealing 
with the devil, and yet anxious to have an answer 
to his question, felt a wavering in his mind at 
first, but his reverence for the necromancer had 
diminished somewhat since he saw that Dora and 
he had some participation in the same things. 
Had he known less of Dora, he would have had 
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more fear of the recluse, but having been behind 
the scenes with her in part, he had but a partial 
hold on his imagination. Still, to make himself 
safe against all the power of the evil one, he said 
the Creed secretly to himself, with the grace 
before meat in mistake for another prayer he was 
inwardly gathering up. The sides and bottom of 
the cup were bright and shining, and seemed, or 
really did, send forth the pictures of living beings, 
who were seen moving around in the midst of 
scenes wild and beautiful. The gazer looked till 
his head swam in confusion, eagerly looking, yet 
not distinctly comprehending the objects befose 
him. He was about to return the goblet when a 
side glance at one of the figures discovered to 
him the well-known outline of Elsie; and then 
of Angelica’s profile, and even Rover came before 
him at last; with another form he could not 
distinguish sufficiently plain. The natural scene 
in which they were grouped was familiar to his 
eye; but the more doors unlocked in the halls of 
his memory, the more confused he became. This 
was all the more tormenting, for it seemed that 
Elsie looked right into his face, and was holding 
up her hand in an imploring attitude. 

‘For the love of God,’’ said Teunis, in a 
transport of passion, ‘‘ tell me where that place is, 
that I may run and help her for whom I would 
give my life at any moment. I see that she is in 
danger, and every instant is worth a world to me.”’ 

‘* Shake the gate of God, and it will open if 
your spirit be in harmony with truth and justice ; 
we know already that love is in the ascendant ; 
but it is the symmetrical soul alone which angels 
admire, and for whom they will unfold the doors 
of paradise.’’ - 

During this brief homily the cup-bearer had 
shaken it, and was gazing intently down.-into the 
bottom where he saw figures of men in crowds, as 
if fiercely contending. Figures which he could 
have taken to be those of persons whom he knew 
and feared ; but all was so dark and interesting to 
him that he durst .not define too closely, though 
he could not help catching glimmering hints. He 
was satisfied that the mysterious man before him 
knew more than he did himself; and that the 
shadows he was showing him were intended to 
excite in him feelings of curiosity, which maddened 
him rather than gratified his desire. 

‘*You mock me, whatever you be, wizard, 
witch or spook,’’ said Teunis, flinging down the 








goblet with a ring that startled himself more than 
it did the necromancer. ‘‘ You show me that 
Elsie Schuyler is in danger, and leave me in the 
dark. No good man could be so cruel.”’ 

‘* Shake the cup not in wrath, for anger never 
gained heart, hand or heaven,’’ said the gloomy 
recluse, half smiling at the violence of the youth. 

Teunis looked again, and after patience he saw 
a gay group surrounding a pair equally gay. All 
was sunshine. In the distance was a church, 
where offerings of praise went up from the assem- 
bly, and to the right was a ship in full sail with 
streamers flying in the wind; the grandeur of 
nature, spread out before the eye, seemed to be 
hallowed with the incense of heaven. The scene 
on the opposite side was one of death and of blood. 
But scarcely had the curious gazer looked under- 
standingly on the pictures than the hunting-watch 
of the hermit struck ong, and then, as if by real 
magic, the divining cup was dark and meaning- 
less. 

Teunis started at the sight of vacancy, and 
shook the goblet furiously in the hope of restoring 
the vision. 

‘*Only three times, young man, and never after 
the short hour. The spirit has returned to his 
place.’’ 

‘* Good sir,’’ said Teunis, now anxious to see 
more, ‘‘let me but finish the vision. I have come 
for counsel, and must know the place I am stand- 
ing upon before I can act.’’ 

‘*You must act, young man, without knowing 
all things. We have but glimpses of realities in 
this world. Faith must guide us through dark- 
ness. You have seen enough to warn you of duty. 
Heaven leaves us no choice of duties. There is 
danger near the one you love. Be on the alert, 
and the time to act is at hand. There is blood on 
the road to life. To-morrow at noon, by the Dog 
Pool, and let your new friends be with you, for 
we shall have a sacrifice there, sending up a fra- 
grance and a smoke that shall be seen from the 
bay of Manhattan to the shores of Erie.”’ 

With these words, the strange man held out a 
cup of the good Santa Cruz, which Teunis might 
have shrunk from receiving from the hand of a 
wizard, had he not lately heard its praises given 
and its pith proved by the man whose word he 
had never once questioned ; so without a scruple 
he drank the whole. He left the cabin in much 
the same kind of feeling which a somnambulist 
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has when he rises out of bed into dense darkness, 
and yet knows the way he means to take. He 
mounted up the hill, thinking of what he had seen 
and heard, and scarcely knew where he was till he 
stumbled upon the sentinel, who demanded fiercely, 
‘Who goes there?’ He was too young a soldier 
not to be surprised; so his tongue hung fire, for 
he had forgotten the countersign, when another 
voice roared out, ‘‘Fire, you careless idiot, at 
once.’’ This roused the intruder’s intellect, who 
stammered, more dead than alive, ‘* The Sword of 
Gideon and of Schuneman.”’ 

‘‘Ha! ho! that’s enough, my dainty callant ;” 
for it was Grant, the Scotchman, that spoke. ‘‘ You 
have na learned your carritch o’er weel. But we'll 
forgive you this time. It would na been gude for 
you had a ball been put through your wame this 
cauld night, just because Schuneman’s name was 
ha found in the Book o’ Judges. But where the 
deil hae you been a’ this time? You've hada lang 
claver with that warlock in the house. It brings 
me in min’ of Saul consulting with the witch of 
Endor, before the battle on the mountains of Gil- 
boa. I hope maer luck may come of it. It’s no 
canny, laddie, and I’m sorry that the minister 
should show you sic an example. But gang awa, 
and lie down on your bed; you are quite dazed, I 
see. There is my plaid, take it and row it round 
you. It isa wee wet, you feel; but that’s the way 
we do in the Highlands—dip it in a spring, wring 
it out, and it will keep the cauld keen wind frae 
penetrating your banes. Mair especially as I fin’ 
from your breath that you have got a gude dram. 
A kind witch or ghaist he maun be; I wish he 
would come up this way. Now there you may lie 
like King Charlie himself, when he was chased 
like a partrick on the mountains.”’ 

Teunis was too tired to resist the attention of 
the kind Gael, and he slept almost before his head 
fell on his moss pillow, so that before his nurse 
left him he was heard snoring soundly. Turning 
away, Grant said to himself, ‘* Ou aye, puir chiel’, 
his head doon, his house is theekit.”’ 

Silence reigned over all the hills. Every voice 
was stilled. Man and beast were alike gone to 
rest. Already, the early frost had silenced the 
insect tribes, and the two carcasses slain that morn- 
ing had attracted the prowling races to the south- 
ward of the two camps. A distant growl or yell 
might be heard as if quarrelling for a dainty bit, 
or a summons from a new arrival to prepare for a 





surrender. Man had lain down to recruit his 
weary body, and regain more energy of passion, 
now exhausted by the toil, the suspense, the anxiety, 
or the frolic of the previous day. 

One only acted the part of sentinel-general, and 
seemed to move like a ghost in unrest, as he went 
from cliff to cliff; through hollows and brakes, as 
if these were as familiar to him as his native home. 
It was the strange and gloomy recluse who had in 
his time paced the banks of the Thames and the 
banks of the Seine. He had fought under Clive 
in Bengal, and had traversed the jungle where the 
Hoogley rolled on its yellow sands. And now he 
had become familiar with scenes of a more rugged 
and impressive character, in harmony with his des- 
perate nature, made more intense from the passion 
of revenge, which he had nursed in secret disci- 
pline, for two whole years. He found relief in 
these lonely wilds during the midnight hours, till 
every tree and spring had become an acquaintance, 
whose company he had courted with ardent affec- 
tion. One great overwhelming passion glowed 
within his spirit ; and but for the prospect of gain- 
ing gratification, his brain must have burned out 
all his reason, and his heart become crisped like 
the foliage of the trees, when the heavens are 
brass and the hills iron. 

On this night it was impossible for him to sleep, 
and could any eye but a spirit’s have followed him, 
he might be seen walking in his close fur helmet, 
a leathern doublet tight to his body, with breeches 
and boots of the same material, while in a broad 
belt round his waist were hiding those weapons 
which he had ever had with him, though the only 
visible arm of defence was the long hickory pole, 
shod with sharp steel at the point, but containing 
in the head a strong dagger, which started from 
its place by the touch of a spring at the middle, 
rendering what seemed but a peaceful hermit’s 
staff, on a sudden a lance fit for the hand of a 
knight-errant. From his cell to the north of the 
Dominie’s camp, he traversed slowly, till he came 
in the rear of Brandt’s forces, taking a narrow and 
perfect view-of the whole from the South Mountain. 
Passing down the streams and trails where only the 
wild beast runs, he came to the main falls, and 
gave a passing glance at the pool, where were 
hidden the objects of that search on which were 
so many minds at that instant intent and dreqming. 
Before daylight he returned, saying in brief solilo- 
quy, ‘‘ how easy it would be for me to deliver 
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those captives by the road I have taken myself, 
and the words of that honest man still echo in my 
ear, ‘It is dangerous to help Providence.’ He 
would say nothing should take the place of positive 
duty. Relieve now, and trust the rest. But the 
punishment must be measured out in the presence 
of all. The report must be carried back where it 
will tell. Sir Henry Clinton must be made to see 
that he has but narrowly escaped the vengeance he 
has proudly invoked. Yes,”’ said the excited exile, 
striking his staff on the rock, ‘‘ it shall be heard of 
in the army, that the villain has been made to bite 
the dust. And in London, too, shall it be said 
that the heir of Brantwood had power left to punish 
his enemies though they hide themselves in the lair 
of the panther.”’ 

Returning to his cabin, he threw himself on the 
skins which lay on the settle, that served for seat 
and for bed. His voice died away in prayer that 
God might give his hand strength for justice, and 
bitterly weeping, he cried, ‘‘ Thou pure Spirit, 
whose bosom was soiled by the slimy serpent, 
thou who heard my vow of vengeance, come and 
behold justice meted out for thy dishonor !’’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. THE LAST INDIAN BATTLE ON THE 
RIVER HUDSON, 1760.’ 

THE fretfulness of Brandt with his braves was 
becoming every hour more apparent. The hope 
of succeeding in diverting the colonists from 
watching the passage between the north and south 
was almost fled. But the pride of the Mohawk 
was mortified when he thought of retreating back 
ino the wilds, where he knew that he must be 
buried in obscurity. Could he only get a foothold 
on the Great River, making the mountain his 
base, he might be of some importance in the eye 
of the great King of England. 

Upon this weakness of the Indian, Clifford was 
directing all his skill, holding out the hope before 
him of being able, after a few days, to descend 
and make a lodgment on those very islands which 
they could distinguish from their camp at the 
mouth of the Kaatskill Creek. Not that he deemed 
such an attempt wise, or likely to be successful, 
but anything which might detain the Mohawk 
here for a few days longer was deemed by him to 
be lawful. 

-—— 

1 Colonel Stone refers to this battle, and quotes from a 

manuscript history by one Smith of Schoharie. 





The little army of red and painted men were 
preparing for the grand hunt that was to come off 
that day; and while the braves were so engaged 
the leaders stood out upon the verge of the cliff, 
watching the mist as it rolled away at the sight of 
the sun. 

‘*T have heard,”’ said Clifford, as if incidentally, 
‘*of a great battle being fought for the kingship 
of the Six Nations, on those two islands below 
these, between your ancestor Hendrick and Etau- 
o-quam, the Mohican; does the great Mohawk 
hear me ?”’ 

‘‘ Thayendanegea was there,’’ replied the chief, 
proudly, ‘“‘ with King Hendrick, when no bigger 
than an eagle’s height. There this wound was 
made ; the first time blood came at the point of a 
spear.’” 

At this the chief made his shoulder bare, that 
the wound might appear. Clifford was gaining. 
his end without an effort, and as if casually, said: 

‘*Some of you old Dutchmen must remember 
that battle ; it is not over twenty years since.”’ 

Several spoke here at once, saying that they 
were present as spectators; but all allowed the 
Elder Abiel had the most to do with it, being 
acquainted well with the Mohican chiefs. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Clifford, ‘‘we have an hour to 
spare, let us hear the account; I am sure it must 
please the Mohawk chief, the present king of the 
Six Nations, to listen to a white man telling of the 
bravery of Hendrick, who fought for the crown 
which Brandt now wears so nobly. It would be 
pity to leave those beautiful islands down there in 
the hands of the rebels, when another battle would 
secure them to the rightful owner.”’ 

The Elder Abiel, thus pressed into the service, 
could not escape from the task of narrating what 
he had seen. ‘The subject was familiar to him; 
and as his audience were evidently all interested, 
he began as follows: 

THE ELDER ABIEL’s Story. 

‘** The ground of that war between the Mohawks 
and the Mohicans, was the crown of the Six 
Nations, Hendrick had been in England and 
felt that the title went a great way there. So had 
Etau-o-quam, but he was of a more exalted mind 
in religion and was less ambitious of distinction. 
He was stirred up, however, by his son Newabina 
and by the people of New England, who wished 
to cripple the power of Sir William Johnson in 
the West. Hindering Hendrick they hindered 
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Johnson ; so they secretly set the one chief against 
the other. There had been much manceuvering 
all over, of which we heard a little. 

‘* The chief village of the Mohicans was down 
there. There are remains of it still to be seen, 
but it was once a thriving place, the centre of a 
large population. Etau-o-quam had his wigwam 
on the Haup-pee-naus, a high bluff at the angle 
of the creek. He was an old man, very lofty and 
proud of having seen Queen Anne, who gave him 
and some other chiefs royal robes. Dominie 
Schuneman says the whole account is in a book 
called the Spectator. Colonel Clifford no doubt 
has read it ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ said the soldier, growing sincerely 
interested, ‘‘I remember seeing the Indian Kings 
at Drury Lane Theatre, just as Addison describes 
them. Go on.” 

‘« The first notice which we had of the coming 
war was through one Drake, who was on a trading 
excursion, as he pretended, but who really came 
hither from Stockbridge with a message from these 
wise men of the East to the great chief Etau-o- 
quam. 

‘¢ That chief had gone out leaning upon the arm 
of his son, Newabina; himself a noble specimen 
of the red man. Dressed in the regalia he had 
received in London: he felt a presentiment of his 
end being near and he longed to look once more 
upon the lofty mountains. Rising to his. full 
height, he held out his hands, as if to embrace the 
towering height. Knowing every change which 
High Peak puts on, he perceived that a new aspect 
was assumed, indicative to him of a change for 
himself. 

‘*¢The sun sets amidst the mist,’ said he. 
‘There is blood miagling with the streams; I 
hear the music of war, I must fall with my mantle 
around me. Let me be gathered into Asinath, 
the tomb of my fathers. But first must I drink of 
the spring that runs close By their graves. There- 
of I drank in youth; to that I ran first, on 
returning from the house of the great queen. I 
shall come from the hunting-grounds of the west 
to drink of that clear fountain.’ 

‘¢It was on returning from this sacred pilgrimage, 
that the man Drake met him; putting into his 
hand a small package, which was not opened then, 
and though the curious trader felt anxious to draw 
the chief into conversation, he got no reply, 
which somewhat annoyed the inquistor. Falling 





in, however, with an old acquaintance, who had 
come hither from Ulster, the travelling merchant 
found good quarters with Johannes Du Bois, where 
he was sitting quietly after supper, telling what he 
knew, that he might get knowledge back with 
interest; or as he said himself, he put a little 
water into the pump so that he might pump all he 
wanted out of the cistern. 

***T guess, Mr. Du Bois,’ said the trader, ‘ you 
can read Ingen ?’ 

‘*The Dutchman, who was a man of silence 
and was at that time enjoying his pipe, merely 
nodded his head. 

‘¢ ¢ Well,’ continued Drake, ‘tell me the mean- 
ing of.a muskrat darting at an otter ?’ 

‘Du Bois here took his pipe from his mouth 
and sprang to his feet with a leap that startled the 
peddler up to the same position, where they stood 
facing each other, before either found a tongue. 
Du Bois spoke first. 

‘*¢ Where have you seen that sight ?’ 

‘*«*T did not say I saw it, I only asked what it 
meant.’ For his conscience told him he had been 
guilty of violating the trust put in his honor. 

*** You will know what that means before long, 
if I be a true prophet. The great Mohawk has 
sent his challenge, or else our chief here has got 
word of the coming he has been expecting for a 
month past. The muskrat isthe Mohawk’s totem, 
and the other is for the river chief. You can read .. 
the rest.’ 

***Or, as a Philadelphia lawyer would say, their 
sign-manual. But do you suppose that old chief 
will fight ?’ 

***Do you think he will die,’ said Du Bois; 
‘He will fight as sure as death; and there, I 
declare they are singing the war-song now. Nay, 
see how the fires are burning all over the country.’ 

‘**Vaw! yaw!’ said Gertrude, the wife of Du 
Bois, ‘there, the lights are blazing on the Hau- 
pee-naus.” She said this as she lifted her babe in 
her arms, running in terror to the door, that she 
might hear as wel as see: she called as she looked 
back : 

‘¢ «They are singing psalms totheir God. Their 
squaws are loudest.” 

***Rather to the devil,’ said Drake, whose 
Puritanic blood rose at the thought of these red- 
skins and their cruelty. 

‘** The house of Du Bois was on the banks of the 
stream that comes down from these little lakes, 
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and was situated about half a mile from its mouth. 
It was a strongly built stone structure, after the 
Huguenot fashion, one large room with chambers 
overhead. It could be turned into a fort in time 
of need; but before Du Bois would determine on 
his course, he deemed it best to take a quiet survey 
of the camp. Accordinly he walked out along with 
Drake, who was no coward, though a peddler. 
They climbed up a hill, that stood between the 
house and the Hau-pee-naus, where they saw the 
beacon burning all along the base of the mountain. 
Du Bois understood the warning, and made up his 
mind it would be best to move his family inland, 
and turned back with that intent. 

*¢*Gitty,’ said he, ‘is a brave creature, but 
there is no saying what these bloody beings might 
do when their wrath is up.’ 

‘««T guess,’ said Drake, ‘I now understand the 
meaning of those dark hints that Priest Wheelock 
threw out about wars and rumors of war, last 
Sunday.’ 

‘¢ There was but little sleep for any of us,’’ con- 
tinued the Elder Abiel, ‘‘in that region all that 
night. We on the Vlatts soon heard the yells of 
the roused warriors, and though the Mohicans 
were our friends, an Indian in a rage is a very un- 
pleasant companion. I started in the middle of 
the night, and took my stand on that kekute from 
which you see the smoke rising now, where I met 
a number of my acquaintances, and we looked 
down on the red circle, where the old chief stood 
in the midst, dressed as I have told you. He was 
dancing as a young chieftain mingles in the crowd. 
All night there was a ceaseless stream of their 
squaws and papooses passing on to Castilberg, 
where it was supposed the weaker portion of the 
population would be safe. Still these were not 
unarmed, nor unprepared, for Etau-o-quam himself 
was there in command. While on the outside of 
their village, to the south, a strong party were 
secreted under the command of the chief Newa- 
bina, and a third division was on the little island 
at the mouth of the creek. It was in a measure to 
be a pitched battle, and scouts were sent out by 
both armies as early as twilight, with orders to 
penetrate as far as possible, and divine their modes 
of attack and of defence. Those of the Mohican 
did not require to go far till they met the Mohawk 
fleet, on its way down, making for the larger island 
out in the river, where they all disembarked. 
However, this was for the purpose of deceiving the 





enemy on the main land. Hendrick had received 
accounts from his spies of how the foe was posted, 
and determined to surprise him in all his three 
points. In this he showed a lack of that wisdom 
he had learned when afterward at Saratoga. When 
Sir William Johnson was bent upon dividing 
his forces, Hendrick, his Indian ally, took three 
sticks, giving one after another to the Englishman, 
bidding him break them ; and taking three more, 
he handed them to him at once, and asked of him 
todo the same thing. The symbol was understood 
and the advice taken with success. Hendrick had 
learned something of the art of war in this little 
battle, where he nearly lost all by dividing his 
forces. 

‘* A heavy fog lay upon the river all night, which 
prevented the attack from taking place as early as 
was the Mohawk’s intention ; still he sent out one 
party from the upper end of Ussaman Island, who 
were to follow a small stream on the west side of 
the river that comes down through the rising ground 
which you see to the north of the Kaatskill Creek, 
about two miles distant up the river. Scouts had 
already, through the dark, crawled forward one 
before the other, at certain distances, so as to be 
heard by one another through signs preconcerted ; 
so that the whole devoted camp was encircled, 
and the ground fully understood before morning 
dawned. Every ear in the beleaguered fort was 
awake, and scarcely a whisper was heard, for all 
waited for the onset. It did come upon all three 
forts at once. Hendrick sailing down the east side 
of the river early in the fog, led his main body 
from a few miles below, up through the woods, 
where they lay coiled like so many serpents on the 
ground, till they heard the war-cry from Castilberg, 
when up the great chief Hendrick started, giving 
the whoop to his braves, then rushed upon the 
camp of Newabina, which was there to meet the 
onset with a vigor and a spirit which made the 
Mohawk fall back crestfallen fora time. But for 
the renown and power of their leader, all would 
have been lost. As it was, they had to take to the 
trees and the gullies, where they crouched, and 
watched the movements of their enemy, whose 
spirit being flushed with the success of their defence, - 
were more than ready to expose themselves to the 
eyes of the marksmen on the other side, and con- 
sequently lost several of their best warriors through 
extra zeal and courage. 

‘*The attack on Castilberg was simultaneous 
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with that on the Hau-pee-naus village by Hend- 
rick, whose intention was to surround the island, 
where he supposed the main body of the Mo- 
hicans were lodged, and thus cut off their 
retreat, so that they would be entirely massa- 
cred; for little Abraham, Hendrick’s brother, 
was hovering around the island Wantona with a 
fleet of canoes, ready at a signal from the land to 
enter upon his part of the battle. We have seen 
how the attack upon Newabina’s force was repulsed, 
and that upon the castle did not come off any bet- 
ter. The old chief, Etau-o-quam, took the com- 
mand, and felt the blood of his youth rise to fury. 
Like the old war-horse that the good book tells us 
about, his neck was clothed with thunder. He 
smelled the battle afar off; and said Ha-ha. Rush- 
ing from the gateway of the fortress, he shouted 
his war-cry, so clear and strong, that his people 
below who heard it regarded it as the sure omen 
of victory. His scarlet robe still on him, but 
bound round his loins with a bear-skin belt, and 
his crown tied under his chin, heswung his famous 
tomahawk, till he fixed his aim, then flung it with 
a force and a skill into the skull of the leader 
of the assailants, which felled him at once to the 
ground. Rushing forward on the prostrate foe, 
he had his hair at once in his hand, and his scalp- 
ing-knife at its dread work, so that he succeeded 
in tearing the trophy from the head of his enemy, 
but was struck down himself by a blow that laid 
him on the ground, from which he was borne 
off by his people, and placed within the fort, upon 
his bed of skins. His example had its effect upon 
all, friend and foe. The Mohawks were beaten 
back as far as the mill which stands there to the 
east of Castilberg, where they took refuge. The 
force in the castle was not strong enough to storm 
them, nor was it intended that this party should 
should act except on the defensive. They returned 
to watch over the old king of the rivers, who had 
evidently struck his last blow. Body and soul 
were alike yielding up, and preparing himself for 
his departure to the hunting-grounds of his fathers, 
he sent a message to Newabina, commanding his 
presence when Hendrick was repulsed. 

‘*That brave chief was restraining his own 
followers, and at the same time watching the 
movements of the Mohawk. He had most to fear 
from the pent-up ardor of his braves, who were 
eager to rush out and become the assailants ; but 
he satisfied them by encouraging individual prow- 





ess, while the main body were spectators of the 
fierce play. If a Mohawk was seen to skip from 
tree to tree, coming all the time nearer, Newabina 
would encourage some volunteer to rush over the 
defence around his camp, and scalp the skulking 
enemy. An instance of this kind kept the two 
parties at bay for a time. One of Hendrick’s 
braves was observed by the Mohican chief himself 
to ride behind a large oak, and from that take 
aim so truly that his shots told upon several of 
the best men of the army. The patience of 
Newabina was exhausted, and without any previous 
sign he rushed with such unexpected fury upon the 
hiding Mohawk, that he nearly stumbled over the 
foe; when with one blow of his battle-axe he 
prostrated him to the ground. With his fingers 
twisted in the hair of his enemy, he was preparing 
to finish his work, when the keen eye of Hendrick 
saw the advantage, who was soon on his way to 
take the combat on himself; but being heavy and 
stiffer than he had been, he measured his distance 
so that his tomahawk fell short of its mark, and 
quivered in the oak behind where the Mohican 
stood with the dripping scalp in his left hand and 
his knife in the other, ready to plunge it into his 
great enemy, when he came up. Prudence re- 
strained both of these wily chiefs from single 
combat. The crisis had not yet come. 

‘Like all Indian battles where they were so 
evenly matched, this combat continued for several 
hours, and but few lives were lost. Defeated in 
their cunning at surprisal, the Mohawks fell back. 
So far as the battle had gone, the Mohicans were 
the victors. Aware of the approach of the Mo- 
hawks, they had been ranged in fine order in the 
form of a half moon, behind an intricate brush 
fence, which had been in use before this in a 
former contest, and had then proved its worth. 
They had improved it, and made it impenetrable 
to half-naked men. Every attempt at breaking 
through only hurt the assailants, and just at the 
time when Hendrick’s braves were becoming 
discouraged, he received word of the failure on 
Castilberg, which made him decide at once on a 
retreat ; as, in proportion to his loss, would be the 
gain of hisenemy. Trembling every moment lest 
he should be attacked in his flank by the forces of 
the hill, he retired by degrees, fighting all the way, 
His retreat was masterly of its kind, and new to 
his pursuers, so that they were puzzled; losing 
ground-rather than gaining new laurels, Hendrick 
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put his men that bore fire-arms into three files, 
running parallel to each other, when they moved 
backward, but as the two outside ranks discharged 
their pieces they ran, leaving the middle rank to 
defend, as long as possible, when they also fired, 
running immediately and passing their fellows, 
who by this time had loaded, and were ready for 
defending, firing and running, so that by the 
time they had reached the place where their canoes 
lay off in the river, the Mohicans had not come up, 
nor did they see what was going on of the embarka- 
tion till the last file were leaping into the water 
up to their middle, and swimming out to their 
companions, leaving their pursuers shouting defi- 
ance, and yet feeling that it was but a partial 
victory. 

‘**Little Abraham’s attempt upon the island 
Wantona was not more successful than the other 
two attacks. Indeed, from the first it was more a 
feint than intended to be serious; though from 





the natural fury of the Indian character, it became 
soon too bloody to stop at the command of a 
leader less than Hendrick himself. Having strict 
orders not to leave their canoes at the risk of 
losing them—since upon them lay the safety of 
the whole expedition, in case of a defeat on the 
main land—this third division did not venture far 
into the sycamore woods, which served so well as 
a means of defence to the party lodged within; 
still, some of the more venturous rushed over that 
boundary, and were cut off from the main body, 
falling into the hands of the Mohicans, who were 
hidden among the bushes, lying flat upon their 
faces till they saw their chance. Abraham drew 
his braves off without attempting a rescue, which 
he saw was vain, and had the mortification of 
seeing a few of his best men killed before his eyes 
with horrible cruelty. Retiring immediately to 
the Ussaman island, he sent down the canoes to 
aid his brother in his retreat. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. 

BEForE they parted for the night, Dym timidly 
sought permission from Mr. Chichester to share 
her secret with his mother, but she was a little sur- 
prised at the hesitation with which he acceded to 
her request. Her look of astonishment recalled 
him. 

‘You have promised to trust me,’’ he said, with 
a grave smile at her perplexed face. ‘‘In fact, 
you have given mea very full and convincing proof 
of your faith in me a very few hours ago. Am I 
asking too much if I beg you to trust me a little 
longer ?”’ 

**Do you wish me not to tell your mother, then? 
I only thought’’ Dym’s perfect faith was jar- 
ring sadly with her old sturdy honesty. How was 
she to keep from Mrs. Chichester that she was 
engaged to her son? 

Dym’s face was always eloquent, and Mr. Chi- 
chester understood her thoroughly. 

‘*You would be a very transparent deceiver, I 
am atraid. No, my child; I never meant to lay 








such a yoke‘on yourconscience. Tell my mother, 
by all means. I only ask that for a little while she 
may be the only confidante. Do you understand 
me?’’ taking her hand with one of his persuasive 
looks. 

‘¢ Of course I shall do as you wish,’”’ she replied, 
coloring high under it. ‘‘There is no one else 
whom I care to tell, unless, perhaps, it were Hum- 
phrey,’’ with a quick throb of pain as she thought 
how Will would have rejoiced in her happiness ; 
and, as though he again understood her, he drew 
her closer to him. 

‘¢I am almost glad that you have nothing to 
give up for me,’’ he said, tenderly, after a minute’s 
silence. ‘* You have always seemed to belong to 
us somehow. My cousin is going away to-morrow 
to stay with some friends in Cumberland. On her 
return I shall tell her myself; but until things are 
definitely settled I have no wish that our affairs 
should furnish food for village gossip. Only,” 
with a droll look, ‘‘I think with you that Hum- 
phrey has a rightto know. I am afraid he wanted 
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somebody very badly himself once upon a time. 
Would you rather he should hear it from me, 
Dym?’’ And Dym shyly answered, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

It was well that Dym was too young and inex- 
perienced, as well as too humble-minded, to expect 
much attention from her fiancé, for certainly Mr. 
Chichester was not a demonstrative lover. Dym’s 
unselfishness and devotion saved her from many a 
chill feeling of disappointment. 

After a little time he resumed his ordinary man- 
ner with her, and, except that he sought her society 
more frequently, and on all occasions paid the 
utmost deference to her opinion and wishes, there 
was nothing that could betray to the most watchful 
eyes that he had exchanged the friend for the 
lover. 

A thorough understanding prevailed between 
them, but it could hardly be called courtship ; he 
had always been kind and gentle with her, and 
now he was doubly so. With instinctive delicacy 
he contrived to infuse a new element of respect 
into his manner; he was less abrupt and more 
yielding. Dym was often distressed at the way in 
which he would set aside his own wishes or plans 
if he thought he could minister to her pleasure. A 
shadow of disrespect to Miss Elliott was sure to 
bring down his severest displeasure on the offender, 
tacitly rather than by word. He was proving to 
her that she was the woman whom the master of 
Ingleside delighted to honor; and yet there was 
nothing lacking in his devotion. 

Dym thought her lover perfect ; to her there was 
simply no flaw in her happiness. He was a little 
grave and absent in his manner, perhaps, when 
they were alone together, and yet Dym always felt 
that her presence soothed and pleased him. It 
never entered into the simple girl’s heart to won- 
der why he spoke so little of their approaching 
marriage, but rather shunned the subject, as though 
it involved some present difficulty and pain. He 
would talk to her about herself, about Florence’s 
future, and dwell long and gratefully on their 
mutual affection for the child; or else he would 
relapse into silence, and only by the rare caressing 
touch of his hand on her hair would he show that 
he was conscious that she was still by him; and 
yet after a brief absence he would welcome her 
back so gladly that Dym knew that in some way 
she had become necessary to him. "ie 

But he never told her that he loved her, neither 


did he express a wish that she should call him by 
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any other than the old name. ‘‘Guy,’’—she said 
it sometimes softly to herself, to see how it sounded, 
but somehow it never came naturally. ‘‘ Perhaps 
when we are married he will teach me to say it,’’ 
she thought. ‘‘I suppose he will not then be Mr. 
Chichester to me.’’ 

Dym bungled sadly when she began her story of 
her engagement to her friend. It was a pity no 
one was there to see the girl’s sparkling blushing 
face. Before she had half finished she was clasped 
fondly in Mrs. Chichester’s arms. 

‘*I never dared to hope this,’’ she sobbed. 
**Oh, my dear, you have made me so happy! 
Guy will never go away again now. I don’t know 
how it is, Dym, but you have always been like my 
own daughter to me; but I shall love you all the 
better now.’’ But Mrs, Chichester wisely kept 
her raptures for Dym: her womanly instinct led 
her to say very little to her son. 

‘*T am glad of this, Guy,’’ she said, detaining 
him by the hand when he came up to wish her 
good-night—‘‘ very glad indeed; you could not 
have done better for yourself and Florence.”’ 

‘“*‘T am sure of it for Florence,’’ he returned, 
briefly. 

‘* Not for yourself, Guy?’’ in an anxious tone. 

***For myself of course,’’ with a light laugh. 
‘*Do you think I am capable of such a piece of 
self-sacrifice as that ?’’ 

Mrs. Chichester sighed. 

‘*T know what this must be to you. Things are 
so different, and you have changed with them; 
but you will not refuse to let me wish you happi- 
ness, my son ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed,’’ he replied, speaking as though 
he were touched, and bending down to kiss her. 

‘‘Tt will not be unalloyed happiness just now, 
but it will come in time, Guy. It must, it will; 
she is so young, and loves you so dearly, you will 
make her what you will.”’ 

‘*She is a noble-hearted little creature, and I 
shall do my utmost to make her happy,’’ was his 
reply, in a tone of deep feeling ; but as he dropped 
her hand Mrs. Chichester felt herself a little 
damped by his lack of enthusiasm. 

‘*He has not forgotten Honor, in spite of his 
new fancy,’’ she thought; ‘‘ Guy is so faithful.’’. 
And she called Dym to her side and tenderly 
caressed the girl, as though she would make amends 
for some fancied slight. 

Mr, Chichester kept his promise of telling Hum- 
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phrey Nethecote. Humphrey came up to Ingle- 
side one evening to wish her joy. 

‘*The squire has told me, my dear,’’ he said, 
taking her two little hands, and looking at her 
fondly. ‘‘Somehow I have suspected this all along, 
Dym.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Humphrey, how could you?” 

‘*It was not possible for him to see much of you 
and not love you,’’ he returned, in a voice that 
that was a little husky: ‘it wouldn’t be in man’s 
nature, especially now he is so lonely and sad. 
Don’t you feel that Honor will be glad to know 
you are taking care of him and the child ?”’ 

‘*Dear Humphrey, how good of you to say 
that !’’ she whispered, with the tears in her eyes. 

‘Well, if he makes you happy, that is all I ask 
of him: you must not expect too much of him at 
first ; the squire is not the man he was, but he will 
pick up after a time. I should have guessed by 
your face something pleasant had happened. Folks 
will say you are young to be the squire’s sweet- 
heart, when they see you beside him.’’ 

‘* He is not so old,’’ she replied, pouting ; ‘‘ Mr. 
Chichester is not quite forty yet: he told me so.”’ 

‘* Nay, but the trouble has changed him. Well, 
heaven bless you, my dear; when you are a happy 
wife you won’t forget your old friend Humphrey ?¥’ 
somewhat wistfully. 

‘*Never, Humphrey!. What are you thinking 
about? Are you not our dearest friend—his as 
well as mine ?”’ 

‘* Nay, nay, not the dearest ; but as true a one as 
you need have.’’ And, moved by the sadness of 
his expression, Dym, for the second time in her 
life, lifted up her face and kissed him. 

The weeks passed on. April, with its chilly 
freshness and vaporous sunshine, was over, and the 
May hawthorn was filling the valley with sweet- 
ness. 

Dym was getting used to her position now ; and 
the clear young voice could be heard again carol- 
ing among the shrubberies in the early morning ; 
her light step had recovered its springy tread ; the 
glow of a new hope shone in the clear dark eyes 
and lit them with strange brilliancy. Guy would 
sigh softly to himself as he watched her about the 
house. 

‘* She is so happy that it would be cruel to shadow 
her brightness,’’ he thought. ‘All I marvel is, 
that she can be so easily satisfied ; she must feed 
on her own loving fancies. Sometimes I am afraid 





she will wake up and find I give her very little in 
return for her devotion; it is not always so with 
other men; the second love deadens the first to a 
great measure ; they remember, but they are con- 
soled. Will it ever be in her power to console me 
for Honor ?”’ 

And once this thought of his found utterance in 
words. 

‘* What makes you look so happy, Dym?’’ he 
said, when he found her singing to herself as she 
arranged the flower-vases. Dym blushed very pret- 
tily—she always did when he spoke to her—and 
then she mutely offered him a rose. 

‘Thank you, but I want the answer too,’’ he 
said, detaining both the flower and the hand, and 
looking at her with a sad sort of envy. Dym 
glanced at him shyly before she bethought herself 
of her reply. 

‘* How can I help it,’’ she said, at last, ‘* when 
you are so good to me!’’ 

Guy smiled at that. 

**Am I good to you, my child? I am afraid 
you are not an impartial judge, Dym. What other 
girl of your age would be content with a sober 
middle-aged lover? Are you not afraid sometimes 
people will take you for my daughter ?’’ pulling at 
his long gray beard with a comical gesture—people 
said his prematurely gray hair had aged Guy Chi- 
chester wonderfully. Dym treated him to one of 
her bewitching smiles in reply—they dazzled even 
him sometimes. In spite of what people might say, 
was he not always grand, lordly, altogether per- 
fect in her eyes?’’ I believe Dym never could be 
persuaded that his beauty was not faultless ; to her, 
her lover was a sort of Apollo and Jupiter Ammon 
in one. 

‘*You are always good to me, except when you 
make these sort of speeches,’’ she said, half pout- 
ing: ‘‘ you are as bad as Humphrey, who is always 
making himself a Methuselah. I would not have 
either of you a bit different. Don’t you believe 
it?’’ looking up at him wistfully. 

‘*T believe you are under some sort of glamour,”’ 
he said, half seriously, half laughing. ‘‘ There, 
put your hat on, my child; I want you and Flor- 
ence to ride over to Ripley with me;’’ for Mr. 
Chichester had taught Dym to ride;and Humphrey 
Nethecote had trained a pretty bay mare, and had 
sent it up to the Ingleside stables for Miss Elliott’s 
special use. 

The morning air was delicious, and Mr. Chiches- 
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ter in an unusually cheerful mood: nevertheless 
Dym did not entirely enjoy her ride. . 

‘*T am afraid you will be sorry to hear Beatrix 
is coming back to-morrow,’’ Mr. Chichester had 
observed, as he lifted her into the saddle. Dym 
stooped over her horse’s neck and stroked its mane 
as she answered him. She was rather silent for 
the next mile or two, only Guy did not notice it ; 
somehow those few words had damped her enjoy- 
ment. Mr. Chichester detained her for a few 
moments that night when his mother had left the 
room. 

‘¢ Dym, I have never given you an engaged ring. 
I wonder you have not noticed the omission,’’ he 
began, when they were left alone. 

‘*T thought you disliked the fuss,’’ she returned, 
timidly ; ‘‘it was not necessary. Besides, people 
might be attracted, and we could trust each other 
without the sign-manual of our agreement.’’ 

‘* Ay,’’ his keen brown face lighting up with 
one of his droll smiles, ‘‘ you are a good little 
thing, and yet I always understood young ladies 
regarded such things as sacred talismans.” 

‘¢ Of course I should like one,’’ returned Dym, 
with her usual sweet honesty ; ‘‘and your mother 
says”’ 

‘‘Oh, my mother’s taper fingers have been med- 
dling, have they? Well, I have not forgotten you. 
Look here!’’ And he slipped a tiny hoop studded 
with pearls upon her finger. ‘‘ Diamonds tell tales, 
and so doemeralds. This is like yourself—simple, 
and pure, and good—and will keep its own coun- 
sel.’’ Dym thanked him silently, but he did not 
let her go just yet. 

‘¢One word more, my child. You have reposed 
such generous trust in me that I feel I should be 
undeserving of it if I did not show you more con- 
fidence in return. You know this time of year is 
full of painful memories to me; I shall breathe 
more freely when a month or two have passed. 
When the autumn sets in, I propose leaving Ingle- 
side for a few weeks; my mother can then make 
our engagement public, and as soon as your ar- 
rangements are completed you can join me in 
London, where I propose our marriage being 
solemnized. You will not mind a quiet wedding 
away from Ingleside, will you, Dym?’’ And 
Dym, trembling and flushing, faltered out a happy 
“i.” 

It was the first time that he had ever alluded to 
their marriage. Alas! she little knew the difficulty 








with which he had braced himself to the subject. 
Delays were useless in their position; it would be 
better for them both when she was once his wife; 
he would be very fond of her, and take good care 
of her, and she would be the sunshine of the house, 
he thought—only Guy Chichester finished with a 
sigh. 

Dym woke from happy dreams the next morning 
with a strange oppression at her heart: something 
had happened, or was going to happen. As her 
eyes fell upon the hoop of pearls, she suddenly 
remembered Mrs. Delaire had fixed this evening 
for her return. 

Dym scolded herself for being superstitious. 
Why did she always augur evil from Beatrix’s 
visits? Her presence had often brought trouble 
to Dym, but surely now the spell must be broken. 

Mr. Chichester had promised that he would 
announce their engagement to his cousin himself ; 
it would be badly received, she knew. Dym had 
an instinctive feeling that Beatrix had always 
watched her with jealous eyes; she would regard 
her as a designing interloper, probably she would 
accuse her of intriguing. Would she meet her 
with cool sarcasm, or pour down the vials of 
her wrath on Dym’s devoted head? Beatrix’s 
envious passions were soon aroused, and on such 
occasions, as Dym well knew, her words could be 
dangerous. 

Dym’s lark-like voice was silent that morning; 
she was a little anxions and distrait at luncheon; 
Mr. Chichester noticed it. 

‘*T am sorry we cannot have another ride 
together before Beatrix comes,’’ he said, as he 
joined Dym at the sunny terrace window. ‘‘ But 
this stupid business of Latimer’s obliges us to go 
over to York. I am afraid I shall not be back to 
dinner, mother, so you and Dym must do the best 
you can without me.”’ 

‘Must you go?’’ sighed Dym. She followed 
him disconsolately out into the hall. When his 
horse was brought round to the door, asshe looked 
up at him, he saw her eyes had tears in them. 

‘*Why, my child, what ails you?’’ he asked, 
in some surprise; for it was new to him to see a 
shadow on that bright face. 

Dym drooped her head. ‘‘ She did not know.”’ 

**T believe Beatrix has become a sort of moral 
wet blanket to us both,’’ he said, cheerfully. 
‘* Never mind, you shall not be troubled with her 
long. Why, my dear Dym!’’ as she suddenly 
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clasped her hands round his arm and laid her face 
down upon them. Dym’s timid reserve had never 
given way so completely, and Guy’s tone was a 
little anxious. 

‘¢ You have never been so sorry to part with me 
before,’ he said, trying to rally her. ‘I shall 
suppose all sorts of things. You must not make 
me too vain, Dym.’’ 

‘¢ It is not that,’’ she returned, unsteadily. ‘I 
don’t know why I want you so; but, oh, if only 
you need not go this afternoon ?”’ 

‘¢ You will make me wish it too, dear, if you 
look so sad about it. But, come, I cannot leave 
my little sunbeam eclipsing herself under such 
gloomy fancies; you must not send me off with 
that sort of face, Dym,’’ as he lightly touched her 
forehead. 

Dym gave him a misty smile at that. She slid 
a cold, nervous little hand in his as she wished 
him good-by. As he rode slowly down between 
the limes, he looked back and waved to her—a 
little shimmering gray figure, motionless in the 
sunlight. 

Dym was alone in the drawing-room when Mrs. 
Delaire arrived. Their greeting was a somewhat 
silent one. The young widow looked fatigued 
and depressed, and threw herself on the lounge 
with a wearied air. Her face had its jaded, 
dissatisfied expression. She was scarcely as beau- 
tiful as usual, Dym thought, and her tones had 
their old sharp ring. 

‘* Miles tells me my cousin has ridden out this 
afternoon,’’ she said, when Dym had relieved her 
of her mantle and had brought her a cup of tea. 

‘‘Yes; he has been obliged to go to York with 
Mr. Fortescue. He has business in Harrogate, 
too; they will hardly be back till ten or eleven, 
Mr. Chichester fears.”’ 

‘«Mr. Fortescue generally chooses inconvenient 
times for business,’’ retorted Mrs. Delaire; and 
there was another embarrassed silence. 

Dym tried to talk on different subjects, but 
evidently Beatrix was not in a sociable mood. 
She listened with a preoccupied air, answered in 
monosyllables, and finally rose with a yawn. 

‘*T am dreadfully tired ; I think I had better go 
to Aunt Constance now. By the by, Miss Elliott, 
Guy said nothing in his letters about your inten- 
tion of leaving Ingleside.’’ 

‘*T—I have changed my mind.”’ 

‘You are not going ?”’ with a sudden hard in- 





flection in her voice that set Dym’s nerves quiver- 
ing again. 

‘*Mr. Chichester asked me to stay,’’ she re- 
turned, faintly, hanging down her head. What 
had become of Mrs. Chichester all this time? if 
only Florence would come into the room! Dym 
was starting away from the topic again in a sort of 
frightened way, but Mrs. Delaire sternly recalled 
her. 

‘* My cousin asked you to stay ?’’ she repeated, 
and her voice had a certain shrill tone in it. 
Surely she could not have heard aright. Ask Miss 
Elliott to stay, after what she had hinted—impos- 
sible. Guy could never have been guilty of such 
imprudence. 

‘*If my cousin chose to be so rash, you need 
not have taken advantage of his generosity,’’ she 
continued, coldly. ‘‘ After what you have owned 
to me, it would be the grossest impropriety for you 
to remain under his roof.’’ 

‘*Stop, Mrs. Delaire! you must not speak to me 
in this way,’’ interrupted Dym, beginning to trem- 
ble. Ought she to bear Beatrix’s insolence now 
she belonged to him? She turned the hoop of 
pearls nervously round her finger as she spoke. 
The action did not escape Mrs. Delaire’s sharp 
eyes. 

‘*Why may I not speak to you? If you do not 
know what is fitting in your position, it is my duty 
to interfere and save you. Aunt Constance must 
know about this ; I must tell her—warn her.’’ 

Beatrix was working herself up into a sort of 
passion now. 

Dym humbled herself to make a final appeal. 

‘Mrs. Chichester knows. Why should you 
trouble yourself to interfere, Mrs. Delaire? I am 
doing you no wrong.”’ 

‘* How do I know that?’’ replied Beatrix. Her 
eyes flashed ; her bosom heaved stormily. ‘‘ How 
do I know that you have not thrown yourself on 
his compassion ; that you have not induced him 
to Who gave you that ?’’ suddenly stretching 
out her hand in the attitude of a tragedy queen, 
and pointing to the poor iittle hoop of pearls. 

‘* Pearls keep their own counsel,’’ he had said 
to her; but there was no evading those jealous 
eyes. 

Dym changed color, and then womanly dignity 
came to her aid: evasion was impossible. 

‘*Mr. Chichester gave me these,’’ she said, 
looking up with calm eyes into Beatrix’s excited 
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face. ‘‘Now you know why you must not say 
these things to me; because—because I am going 
to be his wife.”’ 

Dym made her little confession very sweetly, 
but she was alarmed by its effect on Mrs. Delaire. 
The widow started as though she had received a 
shock; her pale face grew paler—she gasped for 
breath. 

‘‘ To be his wife—Guy’s wife! Impossible! I 
will not believe it,’’ she muttered, sinking on a 
seat. Then her mood changed. 

‘*So this wise cousin of mine has proposed to 
you?’’ she went on, in a mocking, sarcastic voice 
that made Dym’s cheek burn. 

She bowed her head in assent. 

“Tt is like him—Quixotic and mad as usual. 
And you, poor fool! you—you accepted him,”’ in 
a tone of infinite coniempt. 

“‘I accepted him, certainly, and we are en- 
gaged,’’ returned Dym, steadily. 

Her quiet dignity seemed to provoke Beatrix 
beyond endurance. 

‘And this is your love and gratitude to your 
benefactor! Poor love—pitiable gratitude, I call 
it, Miss Elliott, to allow him to lower himself to 
such a sacrifice as that. But he shall not, if I can 
save him from it,’’ stamping her slender foot, as 
though the mere thought were insupportable to 
her. ‘‘ You have acted so meanly that I shall not 
try to spare you. Ay, you may love him, Miss 
Elliott, but you will never be his wife. Girl as 
you are, you will shrink from the thought when I 
tell you Guy Chichester is only marrying you out 
of pity.”’ 

Dym’s face grew almost convulsed. ‘‘ How 
dare you—how dare you say that, Mrs. Delaire?’’ 

‘*T dare to tell you the truth,’’ replied Beatrix, 
scornfully. ‘‘Do you think he could ever choose 
such as you after Honor? What! you have lived 
under his roof all these years, and you have not 
discovered that Guy’s weak generosity is his only 
fault? He is doing this for his mother’s and his 
child’s sake, and because he knows you love him.’’ 

‘Oh, heavens! she has told him!’’ cried the 
miserable girl, clasping her hands before her face. 

‘¢Yes, I told him,’’ returned Beatrix, in the 
same freezing tone. ‘‘I would have kept it from 
him if I could, for I was afraid of this, but he made 
me angry, and then it all came out. I told him 
you were leaving Ingleside because you were dying 
of love for him. Do you wish to hear how he 





answered me?’’ But Dym only wrung her hands 
and groaned heavily. In her darkest hour had she 
ever felt despair like this? Oh, God! that she 
should suffer such bitter shame, and at the hands 
of this woman ! 

‘“‘He looked at me,’’ went on Beatrix, in the 
same hard voice, ‘‘as though I had dealt him a 
blow. ‘Could you not have saved us both from 
this, Trichy ?—could anything more unfortunate 
have befallen us all? Poor child! in whichever 
way I act I must wrong her. I could never love 
her as I love Honor—never, never!’ You should 
have seen his face as he said it: it was pitiful— 
painful !”’ 

‘*In mercy, and as you are a woman, hush!’’ 
Beatrix hardly recognized the voice. Her passion 
was dying out, and a sort of horror at her own 
work came over her as she looked at Miss Elliott. 
The girl was lying back in her chair, with her eyes 
closed and her poor lips quite drawn and blue; it 
was as though she had heard her own death-war- 
rant. 

** Are you faint? Shall I get you something ?”’ 
Beatrix was a mere girl still; an uncomfortable 
feeling of remorse began to take possession of her. 
Dym just stirred, and shook her head. Mrs. De- 
laire watched her irresolutely. 

Dym’s dry lips were meving now; she signed to 
Beatrix to come closer. 

‘‘On your honor, is this true? As there is a 
heaven above us, have you not lied to me in this ?’’ 
holding up her young hand solemnly with an ap- 
peal that was almost awful to Beatrix. 

But it was too late to undo the mischief now. 

‘*T have told you the truth,’”’ she returned, sul- 
lenly ; ‘‘ you must blame yourself, not me, for this 
miserable business.”’ 

‘*T shall try to forgive you some day, I suppose,’ 
faltered the poor child, ‘‘ but not now—not now: 
the words would choke me,’’ putting her hand to 
her head and looking at Beatrix in a bewildered 
sort of way. ‘‘ Tell them I am not well—no one 
must come near me; I have work to do. I must 
think—think—think,’’ with a ghastly smile that 
somehow curdled Beatrix’s blood. As she walked 
from the room, Beatrix saw she put out a groping 
hand suddenly before her to steady herself. 

She must think, this was her one idea: tears 
were useless, she must not grow faint. As she 
turned the key in the door of the little Gray Room 
which she still used as a dressing-room, and sank 
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down on the floor at the foot of her little bed, she 
told herself that she had work that would take all 
her strength to do; and a settled prayer resolved 
itself in her heart that she might have power to 
accomplish it. 

Dym was not sinking under her misery: she was 
looking it in the face with a calmness that was akin 
to despair. 

The evening sunshine flooded the terraces and 
gardens, and streamed in at the window till the 
gray dress was streaked with bars of gold ; the stars 
glimmered ; the moon shone cold and clear; the 
night-breezes stole into the darkened room ; and 
still the crouching figure sat on with its face buried 
in its hands. ‘Twice only it stirred—once when 
they brought food to her door, and a feeble impa- 
tient voice had bade them set it down and go 
away, and again when verging towards midnight 
the clear sharp clang of the gate sounded in the 
distance, and firm footsteps drew nearer and nearer, 
pausing for a moment under her window and then 
passing rapidly round to the front entrance. As 
they died away, Dym shivered, closed the window, 
and kindled a light. 

She had thought it out, and the time for her 
work had come. 

‘« As there is a heaven above us, have you not 
lied to me in this ?’’ she had demanded solemnly 
of Beatrix ; but even as she asked it she knew that 
the bitter truth had been told her. 

He was marrying her out of pity: the man’s 
vast tenderness, his chivalrous nature, had prepared 
for her this degradation. 

‘¢ Guy’s weak generosity is his only fault: he is 
doing this for his mother’s and his child’s sake, 
and because he knows you love him,’’ Beatrix had 
said to her, and the ground had not opened and 
swallowed her in her shame. 

No, she had not lied. Little by little the awful 
truth was stealing upon her. How white and 
drawn his face had looked in that twilight—that 








evening—when he had come to her and pleaded 
for three days’ grace; how grave and passionless 
had been his voice as he wooed her! with what 
settled sorrow he had told her that his heart was 
buried in Honor’s grave ! 

Alas! she had thought that he had wanted her 
for his comforter—that he had found his hearth 
lonely, and craved for her woman’s smile to 
brighten it. She would have been content with 
so little, she thought ; she would have been satis- 
fied with the merest crumbs of love. But that he 
should marry her out of pity! ‘‘ Thank God, I 
will save him from that,’’ she said, bitterly, as she 
trimmed her lamp. 

Her slender preparations were soon made, and 
then she stole into Florence’s room. 

The child was sleeping peacefully, with one 
dimpled arm flung over the coverlet. Dym stooped 
down and kissed it softly. ‘‘Good-by, my dar- 
ling,’’ she whispered, as she turned away. 

The first streak dawn was stealing up the val- 
ley, and the pale line of light was widening behind 
the gray wall of Ingleside, when a little figure, 
veiled and cloaked, came slowly down the terrace, 
with the faithful collie following it. 

At the lodge-gates they paused. 

‘* You must not come any further with me, Kel- 
pie.’’ And as he licked her hand irresolutely she 
knelt down on the ground and hugged the dog to 
her bosom. ‘‘ Oh, good old Kelpie, dear Kelpie, 
go back to him; you must not forsake him too.”’ 
And her tears streamed over the rough coat and 
shaggy paws of her faithful companion. 

Five minutes after that, the heavy gate had 
clanged between them. Guy heard it, and mut- 
tered drowsily to himself as he turned in his 
sleep. 

‘* Good-by, dear happy Ingleside ; good-by for- 
ever,’’ she moaned, as she turned away, and the 
echo of her own heart went on ceaselessly, ‘* For- 
ever.”’ 





JOY’S RETURN. 


By Georce NEwELL Lovejoy. 


ONCE, in the agony of saddest grief, 

I cried, “Oh! is it worth the cost to live 
When happiness proves as a fugitive 

From the poor heart panting for joy’s relief ;”’ 
And bowed my head, while faster fell my tears, 
Unheeding that I had been seen by one 

Whose little life in ways ecstatic run ; 


Who could not know the griefs of older years, 
Until I heard the quick, yet gentle sound 

Of tiny feet, and felt upon my cheek 

The warm and loving kiss of rose-red lips, 

And knew, at length, that all my woe was drown’d 
Amid the happiness I could not speak— 

The heart’s dear rapture knowing no eclipse! 
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SIERRA NEVADA. 
TRIANGULATION STATION No. IV., FREEL’S PEAK. 


By A TOPOGRAPHER. 


Bap and beautiful, yellow in the shining sun, 
Freel’s Peak stood against the southern sky, in- 
viting us with the seeming warmth of its crest, so 
near to the sun, and repelling with its occasional 
acre of snow, gleaming in the distance like some 
pure blossom of alpine edelweiss. It was the 
outpost and ultimate limit of our season’s travel. 
Could we reach it before the storms should come 
to chill and blind us? No, for climbing one side 
of its rocky comb, we met the wind coming up 
the opposite slope, whistling through the pinnacles 
and roaring in the caverns of the rock. And the 
wind soon brought rain. : 

It was a bad day for topography. To stand on 
the summit, it was impossible. Lean men that 
we are, waned thin by hard travel and harder fare, 
the tempest would surely have swept us out into 
the air, whose strong currents would have kept us 
afloat like angels or Ariels, and this, in our sum- 
mer clothing, would have been uncomfortable. 

The telescope of the theodolite rocks and 
vibrates and will not be quiet a moment. Through 
it, for accurate observation, the grand old moun- 
tains should stand in a dignity as motionless as 
the pose of a victim of the photographer’s rack. 
Behold them now, however. They stand on their 
heads and deport themselves in a playful, mer- 
curial, and unseemly manner; the mountains 
‘«skip like rams and the little hills like lambs,’’ 
thys verifying the words of David, who, I doubt 
not, with all of his knowledge knew a smattering 
of topography. To add to our discouragement, 
Du Bois comes and makes adverse report. Think- 
ing to build a monument in which to place our 
records, he piled up a column of stone, leaning, 
like a Pisa tower, against the steady push of the 
wind. But, alas, for his architectural plans, in a 
momentary lull of the storm it fell to the — 
So great was the gale. 

Every profession has its own peculiar tasks. It 
is the topographer’s luck which gives him quiet 
Italian skies when he is down in the lowlands in 
camp, and beats him with a storm when once he 
- presumes to thrust his head into Nephelococcygia. 
In view of this it is well if he be an artist or poet, or 
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something of that esthetic sort, so that, in default 
of more scientific occupation, he may turn his tele- 
scope into a connoisseur’s eye-glass, through which 
to contemplate the scenic splendor around him. 

In order to be contemplative it is first necessary 
to be comfortable, and so, on the most sheltered 
side of Freel’s Peak, we build a fire to temper the 
bite of the wind, which comes to us charged with 
fine splinters of hail. Flat on its rocky cap are the 
dry skeletons of some kind of evergreen tree, each 
of which, with a thousand fingers of branch and 
claws of root, clings as for dear life to its un- 
generous ground. Down in the valleys these 


would have been upright and symmetrical trees, 
but tenacity and humility are the characteristics 
of the silva of the mountain top. From these we 
break fagots to feed a flame which wavers and 
darts, hither, thither, as the gusts blow, one 


moment completely deserting the bystander, and, 
in the next, enveloping him like an Isaac on the 
sacrificial altar. 

Right here it may not be out of place to exclaim 
against those false ideas of the camp fire which 
are disseminated by gentlemen who sit by the 
cosy Latrobe, outfitted with cigar, slippers, and 
wife, and pen romance. In romance the camp 
fire is a mellow, mounlight sort of blaze, streaming 
towards heaven as directly as the flame of an 
acceptable thank-offering, and shedding a genial 
warmth and couleur de rose over the coterie of 
which it is the heart. It is supposed to promote 
the jest, awake the reminiscence, spice the dia- 
logue, and loosen the tongue generally; to thaw 
out the cold and crabbed nature; to send all 
mosquitoes, coyotes, owls, and blue devils into 
that limbus where they belong; and, in fine, to 
combine the cheerfulness of the back-log with the 
solid comfort of the warming-pan. 

There never was a greater error than this. 
Stripped of all poetic nonsense the camp fire is 
but a sneaking, deceitful thing, uncomfortable 
inasmuch as it vaguely hints of that comfort which 
civilized people, seated in family circle, enjoy. 
It is ever ready to play upon you its tricks, not 
mischievous, but mean. 
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Stand you before it, it darts out a sly lance of 
of flame and shrivels your coat-tail. Stooping 
over it, a lambent tongue of fire licks off your 
whisker which has cost you a summer’s assiduous 
cultivation. Stretch yourself by the side of it and 
try to read a paper, if it may be safe to predicate 
a newspaper at acamp fire. The light coquettishly 
deserts you—you pursue it, elbowing yourself 
closer to the burning log heap. With an instan- 
taneous flash and wave of flame the blaze is upon 
you again, incinerating the printed sheet and 
scorching your eyes. It isa fickle thing, veering 
with the faintest breath of wind, and, when a 
dead calm prevails, getting up tiny draughts and 
currents of its own. It is perversely inconstant 
in temperature also, seeming incandescent on a 
mild evening and phosphorescent on the chill, 
frosty night. All this time it smokes profusely, 
inordinately, like any cottager’s peat-fire. As for 
the men around it, neither are they types of 
pastoral purity ; they are generally a hard and ill- 
spoken crowd, who weep, rub their eyes, trade 
positions, damn the fuliginous gusts, and tell bar- 
room legends until bed-time, which comes very 
early. Then precarious is the condition of him 
who sleeps by the side of the fire, for if he does 
not gravitate into the hot ashes before morning, 
the crumbling embers are sure to find him out 
and line his bed. 

So, dodging the smoke and eluding the flames, 
whose forked tongues crinkle around our boot- 
legs, we begin the study of that great landscape 
of which the horizon is border and Freel’s Peak 
is the centre. Misty and blue, we see the buttes 
of the distant deserts. At their feet, yellowish- 
white, though stained yet beautiful, are the alkali 
flats and the sinks of the rivers. Brown as burnt 
clay, unhandsome, and insignificant, stands a 
clump of hills some forty miles away; yet this is 
the dome of the world’s treasury and is lined with 
the Comstock Lode. Better to look upon than 
the genuine mineral of the hills, however, are the 
stacks of barley, with their golden gleam, and the 
many streams of water, glistening like threads of 
silver, which are in the immediate prospect. 
Freel’s Peak overlooks the Carson Valley, the 


: 2 he 
rich green heart of a desert state, but it is from a 


vertical distance of more than a mile, and we are 
so high that the smoke of the steam threshers at 
work is dissolved and lost long before it reaches us. 

It is after harvest time now, and from our 





height the plain seems a mosaic of tiny rectan- 
gular blocks, white, green and brown, stubble, 
grass and fallow. LEarth’s mantle is here a piece 
of patchwork, and not a robe of emerald plush, 
as poets would have it. But it is none the less 
beautiful for its admixture of russet, drab, and 
straw. There is especially great beauty in a field 
of barley-stubble which is yet clean and unstained 
by the alternations of storm and sun. It is the 
white apron of Ceres, from which she has lately 
poured her gifts into the barns of the farmer-man. 

Over the valley an occasional cloud of the 
impending storm scuds by, seeming to push its 
shadow before it, and bringing a transient blot of 
darkness upon the scene. Through the valley 
run the several branches of the Carson River, 
which, issuing from their gates in the foot-hills, 
seem stricken with a sudden indolence, linger, 
and are loth to leave these cool boundaries of 
paludine field. Now I can realize why the fanci- 
ful ancients attributed intelligence to the rivers 
and gave them gods and naiads for people, for 
surely these streams know of the sink in the desert 
which awaits them, and this is why they wander 
in ways so crooked and uncertain, following 
meanders as reluctant and slow as of culprits going 
todoom. Try to trace the course of one of these, 
and see how it doubles and worms about, and is 
recalcitrant to the steady force of Nature which 
compels it along. It is a pitiful sight, that of 
Nature’s strongest law, gravitation, coercing one 
of those fair children of hers, the mountain 
streams, into the mouth of that monster, the - 
desert. In this she is as cruel as those heathen 
mothers who cast their babes into the arms of 
Moloch. 

The refrain, 

“For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever,” 

is not sung by the brooks of Nevada. Even if 
they escape their original destiny, the desert, it is 
only that they may do menial service for practical 
man, by whom they are entrapped into a sluice, 
and made to wash the miner’s dirt; into a ditch, 
to water the farmer’s field; into a flume, to do 
burthen work for the lumberman in the floating 
of his wood; into a race, to turn the sawyer’s 
mill-wheel; or into the aqueduct which feeds a 
city, where they are used by the Chinaman to 
wash his clothes, and by the restaurant cook to 
boil his vegetables. All around the eastern slope 
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of this eastern summit of the Sierra Nevadas there 
are icy streams in every gash and furrow, seeping 
through the rock walls of that great reservoir, 
Lake Tahoe; and all around the mountains, a 
continuous cordon of pitfalls, runs a voracious 
flume, never full, to which these brooks are feeders 
and from which the water runs through iron pipes 
across the valley and over the mountains to Vir- 
ginia City, whose utilitarian people are stripping 
the sierras of their timber and draining them of 
their lakes. 

Pass the panoramaon. Now we scan the north- 
ern limb of the horizon. At our feet lies the chro- 
matic surface of Lake Tahoe, over which an illusion 
of shifting colors is at play. Not any of the silks 
of the East can show a sheen as exquisite as this, 
and not any of the palaces there can boast a floor 
with hues so rich, so intricate, and so involved as 
those which lie at rest upon its rocky bottom. It 
is a wonderful lake, this Tahoe, wonderful in its 
purity, which seems to keep pace with its depth, 
which reaches far down into that abyssal zone to 
which the naturalists have assigned the nethermost 
wacers. It isso deep that an adit projected into 
the mountains from that low plain, the Carson 
Valley, would tap it and drain it; and yet’so 
exalted is its place above the other lakes of the 
earth that its surface is at greater altitude than 
the summit of Mount Washington. A hundred 
streams flow into Lake Tahoe, anc yet its chalice 
is never full. They come from those perennial 
drifts which frost its serrated rim, which is worked 
most royally into needles, knobs, cliffs, crags, and 
cones, making this a cup fit to be beaker to the 
greatest of the gods. They go, alas! to their 
doom, finding it in Pyramid Laxe, a hundred 
miles away, which, with a strong river for an 
inlet, has no outlet except, perhaps, some hidden 
descensus Averno. 

Looking down from this aerie, as in gazing at 
length upon Church’s picture of Niagara Falis, 
you are soothed into that passive state in which 
you fancy that you hear the sound of the water; 
but this is only a trick of the imagination, assis*-d 
by. memory of what you have heard. Looking 
more closely, there comes, from all around the 
edge of the lake, a white glint w':ich is neither 
from the caps of the waves nor the foam of the 
low breakers there; it is from the rafts of flotsam 
timbers which are huddled in the little bays of 
the coast. Once these were forest trees, but it 





was many a year ago, and now the giant trunk is 
reduced to a slender mast, the fallen limb is no 
larger than a shepherd’s crook, and the broken 
log is like the hulk of a child’s sailboat. So long 
have they pounded each other that their surfaces 
are like a padding and a protection of soft splin- 
ters, and still the remorseless conflict goes on. 
Fain would they escape to open sea, where all is 
roomy and free, but they cannot; they are re- 
strained by a force which is stronger than the firmest 
boom. ‘To them the waves are not shepherds, but 
jailors, and seem to take merciless delight in driv- 
ing them with ceaseless beat, beat, upon the shore ; 
and as convicts, persecuted by their keepers, take 
unsatisfactory revenge in striking one another, so 
do these prisoners wear themselves out in inter- 
necine war. 

O, I have great pity for these fallen forest trees, 
now reduced to thin skeletons of their former selves. 
White as the ghosts of drowned men they lie, rest- 
less as souls in purgatory fire ; and seeing this dis- 
ordered flotilla, ghastly in the moonlit air, it is 
hard not to believe that the sea has relented at last, 
and at last has given up its numerous dead. 

This is California. Westward from this meri- 
dian line of mountains the green spurs fade away, 
in gentle declivity, down to the level of the ocean 
almost. At the horizon or thereabouts they join 
a band of hazy saffron color, which may be readily 
mistaken for a streak of sunset sky ; it is the Sacra- 
mento Valley instead. Above it is another zone, 
this time blue, whose upper line is notched and 
escaloped ; it is the profile of the coast range of 
mountains, of which Diablo is king. Thitherward* 
flow the numerous branches of the American River, 
which, of all the rivers in the world, most deserves 
the title of Chrysorrhoas, for along the banks of 
these lie the great gold fields of America, where, 
in 1849 and after years, men washed, and gambled, 
and died, and went on into a history which sounds 
like romance. Somewhere over there lie Placer- 
ville and Amador; also Fiddletown, Bottle Hill, 
Blue Tent, and Pinch-’em-Tight ; likewise Camp 
Far West, Rough and Ready, and You Bet, or at 
least what remains of these towns of the suggestive 
title. 

“ As in looking on a battle-field over which the 
green grass has grown, it is hard to realize what 
hopes have prevailed and what pulses have throbbed 
in the cool depths of that great verdant slope ; for 
the fires of a miner’s excitement are never dead, 
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and his blood is never cool, even though he be 
knee-deep in a ditch of snow-water. A ruined 
rocker, a segment of sluice, a perverted brook, 
these are all that remain, and the trees, whose 
shadow is sympathy, and whose touch is compas- 
sion, are year by year stretching their arms farther 
across the empty clearing, the roofless cabin, and 
the desolate grave. 

Pass the panorama on. Now the telescope, 
moving in obedience to the continuous wind of 
the tangent screw, is upon a group of mountains 
whose lawless upheaval gives promise of another 
kind of mineral wealth, that which is found in the 
quartz rock. These, seen from afar by the pros- 
pecter, would be a charm to his eye and a magnet 
to his course, and apparently with reason, for one 
of these is Silver Mountain, another is The Silver 
King, Silver Lake lies near by, and Silver Creek 
is a part of the neighboring geography. As for 
Silver City, if it is not yet built it is already laid 
out—in the brain of some scheming speculator. 
Significance in geographical nomenclature is a most 
excellent thing, and for that reason this chaotic 
section is called Alpine County, California. 

There is nothing stereotyped in the expression 
of these peaks, and as for the law of the natural 
slope of earth, they practically disprove it. They 
tower in crags, project in cornices, and overhang 
in horns of rock. At a distance such mountains 
seem awful and impregnable, and to the topogra- 
pher they are as a prophecy of hard labor over 
perilous routes, but it is all an illusion of the sight. 
Those ledges are few up which there is not some 
kind of a foothold and stairway. Mountains, like 
great men, are more imposing at a distance. When 
Major Pike discovered the: peak which now bears 
his name he shrank from it in awe, or else with an 
affectation of awe and that optimistic estimate 
which so often characterizes the discoverer, and 
penned these words in his diary : 

‘¢The summit of the Grand Peak, which was 
entirely bare and covered with snow, now appeared 
at a distance of fifteen or sixteen miles from us, 
and as high again as what we had ascended, and 
would have taken a whole day’s march to have 
arrived at its base, when, I believe, no human 
being could have ascended its pinical.’’ 

To those who have seen that great, round, ele- 
phantine lump of earth, Pike’s Peak, these raptures 
about its ‘‘ pinical’’ are certainly very entertaining. 
At this day men live on its summit, holding vigil 





in the scientific observatory there, and timid ladies, 
on picnic bound, ride thither without danger of 
translation into the skies. 

Continuing his chronicle, the explorer wrote : 

‘¢ The perpendicular height of the mountain from 
the level of the prairie was 10,581 feet, and admit- 
ting that the prairie was 8,000 feet from the level 
of the sea, it would make the elevation of this peak 
18,581 feet.”” 

Alas! how has the mighty fallen in the seventy 
years since these words were written. Under the 
test of repeated and accurate measurements Pike’s 
Peak has dwindled to a height of fourteen thousand 
two hundred and some feet. In the meantime, 
others, newly discovered, have arisen and over- 
shadowed it, until it is no longer one of that tri- 
umvirate of peaks which overlook the mountains of 
the West. These are Sierra Blanca and Uncom- 
pahgre Peak, of Colorado, and Mount Whitney, 
in California. The altitude of each of these is 
about 14,400 feet; which is the highest of the 
three is yet uncertain, but the odds are turning in 
favor of Sierra Blanca. 

It is from this quarter, Alpine County, that the 
storm, now so imminent, is coming. It is no sud- 
den and unforeseen gust, but has been organizing 
its forces all day long and practicing them in those 
evolutions in which the armies of the sky are 
drilled. Then it stationed them, like battalions 
at rest, all around the southern horizon, hanging 
them, cloud by cloud, on the lofty mountains 
there. It is then, when wrapped in turbans of 
mist, that the peaks are at their grandest. They 
seem to be the bases of Babel towers which must 
go on and on and pierce the highest heavens. 
When anything is hidden from the human mind, 
the imagination is quick to pierce it out, finishing 
it with good or bad material according to its own 
desires, and hence comes disappointment, very 
often. Do you remember the Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan, and the cruel disenchantment which 
followed his unmasking? Just so with these moun- 
tains, upon which the clouds are low; their 
promising slope at the base hints of an immensity 
of height, and when the veil is lifted and an insig- 
nificant hill is revealed, the enthusiastic observer 
cannot but feel that he has been imposed upon. 

Great curtains of cloud, rolling and unrolling 
as they go, move in silent majesty along the west. 
Flecks and scuds of cloud are chasing each other 
in quick succession over the Carson Valley, afford- 
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ing, with their shadows, a pleasant chiaro-oscuro 
checker upon its surface. An arc of rainbow, a 
mere fragment, apparently but a few feet in length, 
hangs over a vagrant tuft of cloud, like a bird of 
brilliant plumage at poise in the air. Half of the 
world is in the brightest sunlight, half in the 
blackest shadow, and, we shiver as we note it, the 
darkness is gaining ground. 

On Lake Tahoe the influence of the storm 
begins to be felt, and the dismal vapors gather, 
ready to bear their part. They assemble, not in 
tufts, with feathered edges, but in a bank so dense 
that it seems to have its distinct topography, like 
so much of solid land. On the south it is an 
abrubt bluff, black as a ledge of basalt, to which 
it is very similar, and even from our standpoint, 
nearly a mile above it, this unsubstantial cliff seems 
to be several hundred feet in height. Across it 
there straggles a streak of white light, like a vein 
of silver splitting a mass of volcanic rock. To the 
north and east it is a plateau, sloping slowly down 
into the water, of which it seems a portion. 
Indeed, it is hard not to believe that this is an 
immense, but placid upheaval of water, and that 
it is the beginning of some great cataclysm, into 
which it will break and destroy the little settle- 
ment on the beach. Or perhaps it is the base of 
some water spout to be, and that black winged 
cloud approaching will drop down its tongue, and, 
having drunk its fill, go its way to break against 
the mountains in a ‘‘cloud-burst.’’ But these ap- 
prehensions are dissipated by a little vessel, with 
white sails and steady motion, which flashes out 
into the sun, from the depth of the mystery 
behind, proving that it was only thin mist after 
all, which, looking a second time, has vanished 
completely, leaving the lake as level as it was 
before. 

Now the grand onset of the gale, coming as fast 
as a horse can run, is here. The heavy clouds are 
breasted and fringed with thin, pointed streamers, 
relentless as bayonets in a charge. They sting 


with their burden of snow, rain and hail. They 
are followed by breakers of mist, rolling, seething, 
surging, howling in the caverns of rock, and whist- 
ling over the cliff edge. No living thing can 
stand before a wave like this; it is time to beat 
precipitate retreat. The mountain-side, between 
us and camp, is a very steep talus of heavy sand, 
the sand of disintegrated granite. Down this we 
plunge, ten feet at a stride, dislodging at every 
step a petty avalanche of earth, and riding thereon 
until its motion becomes too provokingly slow. 

Everywhere around is the gray obscurity of pre- 
mature night, and it is with surprise that we see, 
as we reach the doors of our tents, the sun break 
through his veil with a flash of light, and throw a 
parting look upon the earth which he is leaving. 
It is the lover’s last kiss to the sweetheart he is 
leaving. 

And the earth blushed, like a sweetheart, under 
the sun’s last kiss. A pine tree stood before our 
camp, a short stone’s-throw from it. Against this 
a rainbow grew into shape. Its foot was at the 
foot of the tree; its arch leaned against the cone 
of foliage, and that pine, usually of a sombre and 
uniform green, took on all of the tints of a New 
England forest in autumn. How beautiful! my 
comrades said, but I thought of more than its 
beauty; I thought of the pot of gold which lies 
hidden at the foot of the rainbow, and for which 
I had searched so often when a boy. But those, 
the rainbows of the Eastern lowlands, were dim 
and always distant, and the chase of them was an 
unsatisfactory one. While, as for the foot of this 
mountain iris, I could see it burnish the ground 
within a few feet of where I stood. 

Some day, when my debtors become importu- 
nate, I shall return thither and sink a shaft at the 
fortunate spot revealed to me by'the rainbow. I 
shall know it again, for I have marked with a 
peculiar blaze the trunk of the tree where it stood, 
and this is not far from the foot of Freel’s Peak, 
Triangulation Station No. 4. 
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QUITZOW—THE STORY OF A HERMIT. 
By F. B. St. »Forp. 


‘*Or course it is true that dead men tell no 
tales,’’ I said. 

He looked at me strangely a few moments, and 
then asked what I meant by saying that; had I 
any meaning ? 

No, I could not say that I had any particu'ar 
meaning ; the loneliness of the place had prompted 
a disagreeable notion. 

I wondered the next day, when I thought con- 
siderably about the man, that the old saying should 
have come to me just at that time. But the fact 
is, the man produced an unfavorable impression 
when one first saw him. There was the thick wood 
behind us, the falls in front ; not a sound anywhere, 
except wind and water—nature humming her 
various tune. 
questions when I came toward him, or if he had 
spoken at all in place of staring listlessly at me, 
probably I should have thought nothing bad of 
him. 

His appearance was that of a back-woodsman, of 
ordinary height, with a compact body, a large 
head and face, the latter very nearly concealed 
beneath a thick yellow-gray beard. His red flan- 
nel shirt was unbuttoned about the neck and chest, 
Which were well tanned. He wore an old beaver 
hat that had lost its shape long since. 

When I spoke to him, he was lying on the 
ground apparently looking only at the sky and the 
clouds. I explained that I was one of a company 
encamped somewhere in the vicinity, exactly in 
which direction I could not say, as I had been 
wandering in the woods since morning, and had 
lost my way. To all this he said nothing. He 
only arose, stepped back a yard or more, and 
looked at me fixedly. At first I thought he was 
deaf. 

But he spoke, after a while, slowly and distinctly, 
at the same time leaning against a tree. He had 
a shanty just beyond a clump of brush. Had 
lived there alone a number of years. Was I quite 
sure I didn’t know all about it? Why, of course 
I was sure I didn’t know all about it? So our 
words ran on until something was said which sug- 
gested that in such a place a dead man would not 
be likely to tell any tales. After I had spoken my 


If, however, he had answered my. 





thought, he was nervous, and requested me to wait 
outside his shanty until he had been within a 
m'nute. 

The hut was simply one large room, with a fire- 
place dug into the bank of earth at one end, and 
built up at the sides with stones. There was a 
rough pine table, two or three stools, a bunk on 
one side of the room, and an old melodeon, with 
one of its pedals broken. He had a great many 
small articles on various shelves here and there, 
which I will not attempt to enumerate. The most 
of them had been picked up in the woods or 
gathered from the lake. One, though, would give 
only slight notice to these, or to the old books on 
the table, for immediately over the hearth, on a 
curious willow shelf, set a human skull facing the 
door. 

While I stood mutely looking at the thing, he 
watched me with a sidelong glance. And when I 
ventured to ask why he kept such a grinning o1..a- 
ment in so conspicuous a place, he poised his chin 
in his hand, resting the elbow on the other arm 
across his breast, and looked steadily at me. 

Why should he tell me that? Didn’t I know 
quite well enough where it came from ? 

This unaccountable reply, coupled with the 
man’s mysterious manner, began to produce an 
uncomfortable feeling. Of course I hadn’t the 
slightest idea whence the skull came, or who the 
man was. To despatch matters, I said a second 
time that I was hungry, and would pay him for 
something to eat. 

‘Money !’’ he said, with a forced laugh, and at 
the same time opening his closet; ‘‘I don’t want 
your money, sir. I get on very well without that 
sort of thing.’’ 

While I was helping myself to his cold potatoes 
and gray squirrel, he replenished the fire, and sat 
down at one side of the hearth to watch it sputter 
and sparkle. Daylight was just beginning to fade, 
and the air with the approach of twilight had 
become chilly. There was a slight wind rustling 
the leaves and trees. 

I asked him if he never felt lonely living so far 
removed from any one. 

‘*No,’’ he answered, thoughtfully ; ‘‘or, that is 
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to say, I never have felt lonely on that account 
until within a few weeks.’’ Then, after a pause, 
‘* You are the only man I have seen in a year.”’ 

“So long as that ?”’ 

He looked at the fire abstractedly, as though he 
had not heard my expression of surprise. But 
when I had finished my meal and moved back from 
the table, he said, still looking at the fire: 

‘* Perhaps if I talked to some one I should work 
it off. Hark!’’ looking earnestly at the skull, 
‘*You didn’t hear anything ?—I mean a step?”’ 

‘*No, nothing only the fire and the trees.”’ 

‘*No, no, of course you didn’t. Iam growing 
old—sixty-seven last spring—and my hearing is 
failing. My name is Quitzow, old Quitzow. I 
have lived here a long time.’’ 

‘Pardon me,’’ I said, ‘‘ for seeming inquisitive, 
if I ask why you came to live here.”’ 

‘*No offence at all, sir. I think it will do me 
good to talk. Macgrew always said I was a man 
too silent to go on well in the world. That was 
Macgrew,”’ he said quietly, nodding in the direc- 
tion of the skull. 

This information startled me a trifle. But he 
went on, without taking any notice of me, in his 
low, subdued voice. 

‘‘T was educated with Macgrew in Montreal, 
and we attended medical lectures a long while ; my 
father and grandfather were both physicians before 
me, but I have no fault to find. My life has been 
just what I made it, just what Macgrew and I 
together made it. I don’t take any offence at 
anything, sir. I know about what I am, and Iam 
satisfied.”’ 

After saying so much, he again fell into silence. 
Though he had encouraged me to ask him whatever 
I chose to, I now preferred to let him take his own 
time in telling me what he might be pleased to. 
The surroundings were favorable to excite my in- 
terest in him. The bright firelight playing hide- 
and-seek with the shadows which had made their 
appearance as stealthily as the daylight, had with- 
drawn ; the grotesque aspect of the furniture hud- 
dled in such a place; the consciousness of the 
gathering gloom without; and, more than all, 
that grim, hideous skull, now warm with the glow 
from the hearth upon it, then dark and saturnine 
out of the light. 

‘‘T suppose you belong to the big world ?’’ he 
continued. ‘*What’s the news from the world, 
anyhow? There haven’t been any more wars or 
anything of the kind going on?”’ 








I said no; that our part of the world was enjoy- 
ing peace. 

‘**You see, men came up here into the woods to 
avoid the draft when the North went to war with 
the South. I am not likely to forget that, I think. 
No. Macgrew and I never had any trouble with 
a living soul—never until those men came here. 
We came across the line to the Aroostook in ’50, 
and cleared.a farm for ourselves. We ought to 
have staid on it. I always said so, but Macgrew 
soon tired of farming, and wanted to join a com- 
munity, the Shakers or Quakers. Finally we came 
here to Moosehead Lake, and lived in our own 
way apart from everybody.”’ 

He changed his position, placed his elbows on 
his knees and rested his chin on his clenched 
hands. 

‘*Well, sir,’’ after a few minutes, ‘‘I’ve lived 
here ever since.’’ 

** And Macgrew—did he stay here also ?’’ 

‘* Macgrew ?’’—turning his pale face toward me, 
‘*they murdered him, the one man of all the 
world. That was Macgrew,’’ nodding again at 
the skull. 

He arose and went to the door, opened it cau- 
tiously, and looked out. Whether or not he again 
imagined that he heard footsteps, I cannot say. I 
heard nothing; but the darkness reminded me 
that it was time I should return to camp. 

So I stood up, looked over the books on the 
table, and tried to talk about them a moment. 

‘* Perhaps’’— he said, hesitating, when he had 
shown me the right path to follow, ‘‘ Perhaps you 
can come this way to-morrow evening ?”’ 

I said that I would. 

‘*Well, good night,’’ putting out his hand. 
-**One moment, though, sir,’”’ as I was moving 
away. ‘* You will come alone, I think ?’’ 

Yes, I would come alone. 

As I went on among the thick trees nearly a half 
mile, I frequently stopped to listen and look be- 
hind, though I don’t suppose any footsteps were 
following me. The next afternoon I failed to 
keep the same path, and lost considerable time, so 
that I did not come in sight of the shanty until 
dark. 

The soft glow of the hearth-fire shone out from 
the window. And he was playing some hynm, I 
know not what, on the sad old melodeon. By- 
and-by—for I waited and listened—he joined his 
voice with the instrument, losing himself, as it 
seemed, in some half-forgotten melody. When 
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he was done, one must have known him the 
better. 

. He came to the door as if waiting for me, and I 
approached. His greeting was quite free and easy, 
and his face was more cheerful than on the previous 
evening. He had, moreover, removed the skull 
from its willow shelf to an upper and dark corner 
of the room. 

*«T may as well tell you, sir,’’ he began, when I 
had seated myself at one side of the hearth and 
opposite him, ‘‘ that when you first came here yes- 
terday I mistook you for something or somebody 
else. It is a matter I can’t quite make out ; and I 
said to myself that if you would come again, I 
would try to tell it to you.”’ 

I expressed the interest I felt to share his confi- 
dence ; and after a few minutes, in which he ap- 
peared to be searching for a beginning, he con- 
tinued : 

‘Tt must be about two years now, I think ; yes, 
two years, though time goes a great deal faster the 
older we grow. But I mustn’t begin there ; I must 
go further back than two years; about ten years 
last winter. That was when it happened, though 
I can’t say on what day of the week it was, or what 
hour of the day or night. Macgrew used fre- 
quently to wander off alone, and remain away a 
day or two. He had a great love for these old 
woods, and could bring himself nearer to them 
when alone. 

‘¢He cooked the breakfast that morning ; and 
after we had passed an hour or more reading, talk- 
ing about religion, Fourier’s social ideas, and some 
other matters, Macgrew went out with his rifle. 
The morning was sharper than usual, and I ex- 
‘ pected him back at night: but he never came back 
to me again, sir. God help me! I waited and 
searched, and looked high and low for him.’’ 

His voice sank low, and he stared at the fire 
some time. 

‘‘It was three years afterwards when I found 
that,’’ glancing over his shoulder at the skull in 
the dark corner, ‘‘and I brought it home. I had 
always doubted the truth, and was expecting him 
every day. A drowning man, you know, will 
grasp at a straw; but when I found that with the 
great board-nail driven into it, my last hope was 
gone. I didn’t accuse any one; I only knew that 
somebody had done it, that it was a fact. So I 
placed it up there on the willow shelf to be near 
me the long winter evenings. It was seven years 


| After a while we came in here. 





ago; I’ve had a great many long nights since 
then.”’ 

How the firelight flickered! As he sat there 
with folded arms, with his gray head dropped 
forward, the kindly warmth seemed to give his 
features a softer, finer finish. Possibly the lines of 
his face were weak somewhere; I don’t know. 
When he waited I waited, putting in no word to 
disturb the current of his thoughts; for, now and 
then, I observed his dreamy far-away look at the 
coals, and imagined that he had forgotten my 
presence. 

‘* As I began, it was two years ago—one October 
afternoon. I was out on the grass, looking at the 
lake and the sky. It had been some time since I 
had seen any one—the lumbermen go away in the 
spring—and I was glad to see the man. While 
we talked about the game and so-forth, it struck 
me that I had seen him before, possibly with the 
driving gang. But he had never been in the 
woods with the men, he said ; had worked at raft- 
ing at one place and another; was from Bangor 
just then, and had come up here to hunt. That 
was alla lie. What brought the man here, God 
only knows. Yet it may be that the place had a 
fascination for him. Ihave read something of the 
kind. 

‘*We sat on the grass there until nearly dark. 
He was smoking and talking interestingly enough. 
I know now just 
how the room looked. I had been moving the 
things about to clean the floor. The skull was flat 
on the table, where all the light from the window 
fell upon it. It was unusual for it to be in just 
such a place. 

‘*You, sir, looked at it yesterday as he did for 
a minute or two. But—while standing there and 
holding fast to the door, Aés look deepened into 
something awful. Hush !—didn’t you hear that 
step, now?”’ 

There was not a sound. 

*‘It—the skull, sir—turned over on the table 
face toward him, and he caught sight of the nail 
in the temple. Then hecried, ‘ Macgrew /— 
Great God!’ and dropped down dead.”’ 

‘*But the skull—are you certain that it turned 
over ?”’ 

‘* As certain as I live. 
death.”’ 

It was a riddle; and after we had been silent a 
long time, it occurred to me that some living thing, 
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a mouse perhaps, had been inside the skull at 
the time. He admitted it might have been so, 
though I could see that he had little faith in 
such a theory. 

We now went out doors. The moon was com- 
ing up round and red, tipping the great hemlocks 
with a silvery sheen. As we walked along my way 
through masses of wild trees and clambering 
underwood, I noticed that he was on the look-out 
for somebody or something. 

‘‘ Perhaps it is you, sir, that drives it away,’’ he 
said, at length, looking inquiringly at me. But I 
have heard it once.’’ 

‘‘What is it you have heard once?”’ 

‘‘That is the trouble, to tell what it is. I 
thought yesterday that you must be it. That was 
the reason I went into the shanty before allowing 
you to, and placed the skull so you should see it 
plainly. For the last time the thing appeared in 
full shape, it fell at sight of the skull and vanished.”’ 

I tried to convince him that the phantom was 
only an hallucination, nothing but a morbid fancy 
brought about by living alone and brooding over 
the tragedy of his friend. That was all very well 
for me to believe, he said; he knew something 
about that kind of derangement. 

‘*But, sir,’’ he continued, ‘‘there is meaning of 
some kind in this. I think it is a warning, but I 
cannot make it quite clear. You see, the first 
time I saw the thing was a month ago. I was 





standing under a big hemlock in the gully just 
yonder. Suddenly it started up not more than 
two rods before me, a red-shirted, bearded man, 
as plain as ever I saw anything in life. It threw 
up its arms this way over the head, as if something 
was about to fall. Then it made signs for me to 
run,”’ 

He was loth to believe that this was all some 
optical delusion. The apparition made its appear- 
ance oftener now than a week previous. Some- 
times he saw it on the bank of the lake, sometimes 
it would prove to’be following him in the woods ; 
but wherever he encountered it, the spectre never 
failed to go through the same pantomime with its 
arms. And the footsteps were always audible. 

When we parted at an opening in the woods, it 
was arranged'that I should return to him after a 
week, the time our party had set to strike camp. 
He thought that he would try to go away with us; 
but he was uncertain. It had been so many years 
that he had lived there, he might leave the re- 
mainder of his life behind him. Standing in a 
patch of moonlight, he watched me as I went 
away into the shadow and out of sight. 

I never again saw him alive. In death he lay 
with his arms over his head and face, just as he 
had thrown them up hastily to ward off the great 
tree which the lightning had hurled upon him. I 
called to mind then with awe that the spectre had 
thrown up z¢s arms the same way many times. 





ERRORS IN SCIENCE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the vast strides that science 
has made of late years, it is curious to note the 
errors and misconceptions in the various points of 
natural history that still linger in many parts of 
this and other countries. We may run over a few 
of these popular misconceptions. Not a few even 
among generally well-informed people still immagine 
that all Fungi are poisonous—including even the 
mushroom. Many more take it for granted that 
all serpents sting, and that the forked tongue is 
the weapon by which the ‘‘sting’’ is given; the 
fact that it is forked seeming to afford them con- 
vincing proof of its deadly character. While there 
are many among the educated classes who would 








probably be puzzled if told that there were other 
mammals besides four-footed animals and man. _ 

There are still numbers of persons who believe 
that a horse-hair immersed for a time in water be- 
comes vivified and is transformed into the curious 
animal known as the hair-eel; and who further 
imagine that this, acquiring greater thickness, be- 
comes in process of time the common eel. This 
belief is universal among the uneducated, at least 
of the rural population, in many parts of the coun- 
try. Nor is it confined to them. We have heard 
it stoutly maintained by a very intelligent man, of 
good education according to the ideas of education 
which were generally entertained fifty or sixty 
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years ago; his only argument was one with which, 
if he had not been profoundly ignorant of natural 


| naturalists among true serpents, but among the 


lizards, agrees with serpents in general appearance, 


history, he could not for a moment have deceived | and is in many places regarded with the utmost 


himself. 
pools, a moving hair-like thing, exactly resembling 
a black or dark-brown hair from a horse’s mane, 
and no doubt it was a living thing, and an eel! 
And the other day we read among the answers to 
correspondents in a weekly paper, a very good 
advice to one who had directed attention to this 
same marvel—to try the experiment for himself 
with a horse-hair. But for any one who seeks in- 
formation in the proper quarter, there is no need 
of such experiment ; and the needful information 
is easily obtained. A few hours spent in the 
perusal of a book or two of natural history would 
make any man of common sense ashamed that he 
had ever for a moment credited such an absurdity. 
The natural history of the eel is well known ; and 
at no stage of its existence is it in form and appear- 
ance like the hair-eel. The natural history of the 
creature called by this name—the Gordius of natu- 
ralists—is also known. It is not a fish like the eel ; 
it belongs to a class of parasitic worms very far 
below fishes in the scale of creation. It has no 
relation either to the eel or toa horse-hair. Yet 
the plowman looks upon it with wonder, as he 
thinks of what he believes to be its origin ; and the 
boys of the village school, when they find it in the 
gutter by the roadside or millpond, gather round it 
to gaze, and assure themselves by ocular observa- 
tion of the truth of what they have heard. Ought 
they not to hear in the school itself what would 
disabuse their minds of so gross an error? 

The erroneous opinion that all serpents are 
venomous, is one that most probably originated 
with those who live in districts frequented only by 
the adder or viper; but it ought not to be enter- 
tained even by the most ignorant of the peasantry 
where the common snake is abundant, as it is in 
most parts of England. There every one ought 
to know that the latter is harmless, and that it is 
easily distinguished from the viper, which is 
poisonous. Curiously, too, the ‘blind-worm or 
slow-worm, which, although not now ranked by 





He had often seen, in ditches or stagnant | dread, being popularly believed to be as venomous 


as the viper itself. This is the case equally where 
it is common, as it is in many parts of England, 
and in Scotland where it is rare and found in com- 
paratively few localities. ‘‘ During the summer of 
1876,’’ says the Rev. J. G. Wood, in his ‘¢ Illus- 
trated Natural History,’’ ‘‘I passed some little 
time in the New Forest, and having gone round to 
the farms in the neighborhood, begged to have all 
reptiles brought to me that were discovered during 
hay-making. In consequence, the supply of vipers 
and snakes was very large; and on one occasion, a 
laborer came to my house bare-headed, his red 
face beaming with delight, and his manner evinc- 
ing a consciousness of deserving valor. Between 
his hands hé held his felt hat tightly crimpled 
together, and within the hat was discovered, after 
much careful manceuvring, the head of a blind- 
worm emerging from one of its folds. As I put 
out my hand to remove the creature, the man 
fairly screamed with horror; and even when I 
took it in my hand, and allowed it to play its 
tongue over the fingers, he could not believe that 
it was not poisonous. No argument could persuade 
that worthy man that the reptile was harmless, and 
nothing could induce him to lay a finger upon it ; 
the prominent idea in his mind being evidentiy, 
not that the blind-worm had no poison, but that I 
was poison-proof.”’ 

Similar to the popular opinion as to the blind- 
worm, is that concerning the little active slender 
lizard common in moors, and that concerning the 
eft or newt, both of which are deemed extremely 
venomous, dangerous ‘animals, whilst in reality 
both are quite harmless. We do not know how 
far the error as to the lizard prevails-in England, 
but it is certainly very generally prevalent in 
Scotland, almost every rustic dreading what he 
calls an ask, that is a lizard, nearly as much as an 
adder. And a similar belief, equally errone- 
ous, prevails in France as to another species of 
lizard. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Banquet.—Having noticed at 
different times in the NOTES AND 
QUERIES department of PoTTER’s 
AMERICAN MONTHLY responses, 
interesting and valuable to the 
reading public, I am induced to 
seek information through the same 
channel, concerning a subject on 
which a friend and I have had 
considerable discussion, and with- 
out reaching a satisfactory conclu- 
sion to either of us. I have held 
to the opinion that the word BAN- 
QUET signifies, in its true sense, “a 
light entertainment at the close of 
a feast,’”? while he maintains that 
“ Banquet implies in its original 
and present sense, mever a light, 
but a rich and heavy feast.” 
Which of us is right? 
CHARLES E, MILLER. 
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We answer our inquirer as satis- 
factorily as space permits. Both 
you and your friend are right in a 
limited sense. The word banguet 
is derived from the French. In 
Italian it is Jdanchetto, and in 
Spanish danguete. In its original 
it signifies feast, a small bench, 
a little seat, a stool with three legs, 
and implies the idea of a sitting, 
hence a feast. Some authorities 
say BANQUET means a 7vich enter- 
tainment ; others define it as simply 
a dessert or light repast. ‘“ There 
were all the dainties, not only of 
the season, but of what art could 
add, venison, plain, solid meat, 
fowl, baked and boiled meats, 
banquet in exceeding plenty, and 
exquisitely dressed.”—EvELYN. 
Among the Hebrews it was a festal 
entertainment of a religious char- 
acter; thus they accompanied those 
great solemnities of worship when 
the people were to appear before 
the Lord in the place where this 
sanctuary was. These feasts were 
usual also at the ordinary sacrifices, 
and besides, at the making of cove- 
nants, The more domestic occa- 
sions on which banquets were 
given, were at the weaning of 
children, at weddings, on birthdays—especially those of 
kings—at certain rural anniversaries, as sheep shearing, 
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harvest vintage, at funerals, and in the exercise of hospitality 
on the arrival or departure of friends, or even strangers. 
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Banquets were generally held in the evening, and the begin- 
ning to feast early in the day is censured. 

It is elsewhere recorded that invitations to these banquets 
were sent by servants, and proper preparations were made by 
killing oxen, mingling wine, and furnishing the table. The 
custom in those ancient times was, to extend a second invita- 
tion to the guests when everything was ready. Dr. Thomson 
says, “ This practice survives to the present time, not very 
strictly among the common people, nor in cities where 
Western manners have greatly modified the Oriental, but in 









AN ORIENTAL BANQUET. 


Lebanon it still prevails. If a sheikh . invites, he 
always sends a servant to call you at the proper time. This 
servant often repeats the very formula mentioned in Luke 
14: 17: ‘Come, for the supper js ready.’” 
this custom is mainly confined to the wealthy and to the 
nobility is in strict agreement with the parable, where the 
certain man, who made the great supper and bade many, is 
supposed to be of this class. 

It was the custom in those times that guests were bound to 
appear in appropriate and becoming dress. Sometimes the 
master of the house bestowed robes on those he entertained. 
This was of course not the prevailing custom, but more 
particularly was confined to monarchs and those of rank. 
An Oriental monarch now presents a robe of honor to persons 
admitted to his court. Then guests were received with a 
kiss; rich perfumes were poured upon their heads, beard, 
clothes, and sometimes feet, and they were, it would seem, 
occasionally crowned with flowers. Persons were arranged 
at tables at which the ancient Hebrews sat, though afterward 
the custom of reclining was introduced, according to the 
rank and honor intended to be given, 
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Thus, we are told that far back in the centuries BANQUETS 
were pretty much as they are now, except as to the form and 
style of ceremonies. Then, as now, they were distinguished 
for their sumptuousness, the daintiness and profusion of the 
viands, the richness of the wines, often mixed with spices, 
and the music and dancing. Our illustrations show an 
Oriental Banquet, and the usual form of dining. One of 
the distinguishing features of the later day banquets, is the 
offering and responding to toasts. In the United States they 
are frequently made the occasion to get before the public 
views of State or national import. 
The idea is certainly a happy one, 
as subjects of general interest are, in 
a more familiar way than usual, dis- 
cussed and brought to the consid- 
eration of the people. 

Reverting to the origin of ban- 
quets, we would state that the 
Eastern nations were much given 
to hospitality; and hence we read 
frequently in Scripture of the feasts 
given to friends. Many of them, 
indeed, bore a certain religious 
character; as when the Israelites 
went up to appear before the Lord, 
they were to feast in his presence, 
calling in the widows and fatherless, 
and other poor, and the Levites, to 
rejoice along with them. Deut. 12: 
17; 14: 22,etc. In these earliest 
notices, we find males and females 
mentioned as meeting together at 
the feasts. In the later times the 
separation of the sexes appears to 
have been common, as it is at the 
present day in Palestine and the 
surrounding countries; yet, in the 
Gospels there are traces of the 
greater freedom which is preserved 
by pure morality. John 2: 1; 12: 3. From the parable of 
the marriage feast (Matthew 12), we may conclude that 
practices prevailed at formal magnificent banquets in our 
Lord’s time, such as are reported by travellers to be still in 
occasional use. Before the time of our Lord, however, as 
before mentioned, the Jews had adopted the luxurious prac- 
tice, which was in use also by the Persians (Esther 7: 8) 
and the Romans, of reclining upon couches, though this is 
not expressed by our translators. This explains how it 
should have happened that the women came behind the 
couch where Christ lay, and anointed his outstretched feet. 
Luke 7: 37. 

It is recorded by Isaiah, 25: 6, in his “ feast of fat things, 
of wine on the lees.’”” Drinking wine is also mentioned in 
the history of Nabal’s and Absalom’s sheep-shearing feasts ; 
though it is worthy of being noticed that Nabal, who grew 
“very drunken,” and over whom there came such a fearful 
change when “the wine had gone out of him,” made no 
mention of wine in his account of his preparations; he 
merely said, “ my bread, and my water, and my flesh that I 
have killed for my shearers.” 
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We are also told of strangers being invited to an earlier 
meal, called dinner, though it perhaps more nearly resembled 
our lunch. Luke 11: 37, 38; 14: 12. The meal in those 
days was no doubt eaten, as it is at present in the same 
countries, without the use of any articles like our knives, 
forks and spoons. The hands were dipped together into the 
dish. Mark 14: 20. See also Proverbs 19: 24; 16: 15, 
where “ bosom” is a mistranslation ; it ought to be “ plate’ or 
“dish.” Therefore after meals the hands were wiped with a 
cloth, when water had to be poured over them, II Kings 
3: If 3 or according to a Greek practice, they were rubbed 
clean with pieces of bread, which 
were greedily devoured by the dogs 
under the table. The whole cus- 
tom relating to banquets or feasts 
in many aspects appears to us curi- 
ous, and in some respects instructive, 
Judging from an American point 
of view, we certainly have greatly 
improved on the model of ancient 
times. 





Something of a Curiosity.— 
A contributor to the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY sends us a bank note 
for five dollars, signed by Stephen 
Girard and made payable to Lafay- 
ette. The note is very thin and 
much worn, and no doubt is genu- 
ine. ‘It is numbered 1329, and 
reads as follows: 

‘I promise to pay La Fayette or 
Bearer on demand at my Banking 
House in South Third Street, Five 
Dollars. Philadelphia, July 7, 1813. 





Many Swedish and German names have suffered changes: 
from Soupli has come Supplee; from Up der Graeff, Graeff 
and Updegrove ; from Hendrick’s son, we have Henderson. 
The district of Southwark, in this county, covers ground once 
owned by a Swede named Swen. His son was called Swen’s 


son, from whom the Swanson family derived their name. 
The Vastine family came from a Van de Vorstein. 

A person whose family name was Sturdevant, Englished 
into Treadway a few years ago; and a family which during 
the Revolution spelt their name Boehm, have softened it 
since into Bumm. 


(Signed) STEPHEN GIRARD. So 


J. RoBerts, Cash".” 

NotE.—In the date 1813, the 77 
is so defaced and obscure that it cannot be stated positively 
as 1813. Query.— What is the present value of the note, 
and where can it be exchanged? To the Antiquarian socie- 
ties it would certainly possess a certain historic value. 
Cannot some of the readers of PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY 
give the desired information to the Editor ? 





Strange Facts about Surnames.—We cheerfully give 
room for the following contribution to the NOTES AND QUE- 
RIES of the MONTHLY: Among the many curious changes 
wrought in the history of the American people, none are 
more striking than those which relate to the surnames of the 
different members of certain families. These changes oc- 
curred so rapidly during the first century of American his- 
tory that we are forced to give credence to those of more 
magnitude reported to have occurred in the surnames in 
the Old World. 

Whenever, we are told, William Penn could translate a 
German name into a corresponding English one, he did so, 
in issuing patents for lands in Pennsylvania: thus the re- 
spectable Carpenter family in Lancaster are the descendants 
of a Zimmerman. 








Occasionally a French name is translated. One of two 
brothers, residing close to the Quaker City, is known as Mr. 
La Rue, the other, as Mr. Street. The corruption extends 
to New England, and some are changed from the French 
Acadian, to wit: Bumpus is derived from Bon pos; Pea- 
body, from Pichaudier; Bunker, from Boncaer. In the 
Western States we have some curious transitions: The family 
name of Hodge has in some places branched off into Hedger ; 
Zinger, into Zombro; Stevens, into Stevenson. Washburn 
has likewise been run into Washington. These are but a 
few of the many of the slaughtered original names. In some 
instances the changes appear consistent, but in others unac- 
countable. W. V. 





Curious Phases of Vitality.—An esteemed correspond- 
ent furnishes us with the following list of Centenarians, with 
a note accompanying, from which we extract the very perti- 
nent observations, “that it would be a very valuable contri- 
bution to vital statistics, if we had a correct list of all persons 
who have reached 110 years, with correct notices of their 
habits of living, their occupations, places of birth, climate, 
and general conditions affecting life. I know of no such 
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record, and am inclined to think there is none. For years 
past I have made a record of all persons of whom I could 
get authentic account, who have exceeded 110 years, in this 
country. I append this list, imperfect as it is, in the hope it 
will be added to until it comprises a record at least approxi- 
mately correct.” 

















Nags. Prace or DeatH. | Year. | AGE. 
Bacchus,! Frederick, Virginia, 1840 110 
Adam Binkley, Davidson Co., Tenn., 1837 138 
Abin Bayard, Maury Co., Tenn., 1833 118 

ohn Butler, Wayne Co., N. Y., 1836 110 
ames Byles, Oyster Bay, N. Y., 1839 118 
ohn Cary,} ashington, D. C. 1843 114 
obert Cowley,! Richmond Virgina, 1820 125 
Cuffee,! Norfolk, Virginia, 1837 120 
Gilbert,! Staunton, Virginia, 1844 112 
Hannah Gough, New York City, 1854 110 
Thomas Hitchcock, Richland Co., N. C., 1818 125 
Heanry;} Woodford Co., Ky., 1846 112 
— Washington, D. C., 1838 115 
Samuel McGwin, Andover, N. H., 1848 110 
William Murray, ow, Tenn., 1836 lll 
Dinah,! irginia, 1854 140 
Eliza Payne, {ee Co., N. C., 1833 111 
Pompey, over, Delaware, 1804 112 
Henry Ryall, Darien, Georgia, 1838 111 
oy Shepherd, Royalton, Ohio, 1847 119 
- Jenkins,! Lancaster, Pa., 1841 115 
ames Thomas, Tatnall Co., Georgia, 1804 134 
illiam Thompson, Hickory Hill, Md., 1833 112 
Laurina Thomas, Georgia, 1839 137 
Mary Beauchamp, Maryland, 1802 119 
Captain John Lovewell, |New Hampshire, | ‘"" 120 
Michael Dougherty, Scriven Co., Comat. 1808 135 
Margaret Tallman, East Saginaw Michigan,| 1874 114 

Francisco, Whitehall, New York, | “""" 140 
Henry Rifer, N. Woodbury, Pa., 1844 110 
David Kennison, Chicago, Illinois, 1852 117 
Henry Bush, reenesboro’, Vermont, 1845 115 
Catharine Rush, Philadelphia, Pa., 1817 111 
Abraham Bogard, Maury Co., Tennessee, 1833 118 
Charles Jordon, Anson Co., N. C., 1803 114 
William Pridgen, Bladen Co., N. C., 1845 123 
Thomas Prince,! New York, 1840 lll 

. S. Hutton, Philadelphia, 1793 110 
enny Kennison, Brookfield, N. H., 1840 110 
Van Riper, Racine, Wisconsin, 1874 120 

Aat nn | Van Pelt, Greene Co., N. C., 1830 126 
Alexander Berkely, Amelia Co , Virginia, 1826 114 
Richard Cottrill, Columbia, S. C., 1874 119 
Samuel Jones, Rockingham Co,, Va., 1873 133 
Blackhoof,! Illinois, 1831 114 
Abin Paiba, South Carolina, | “**" 142 
Mathias Bayley, South Carolina, 1789 134 





This table is not only incomplete, but in all human proba- 
bility defective in some particulars. In but two or three in- 
stances does it go back into the last century. If we may take 
the United States Census as a basis of calculation, we may 
infer that about 500 people reach an age of 100 and over an- 
nually, and die. Thus, in 1860, the census mentions the 
decease of 466 centenarians: 137 white, 39 free colored, and 
290 slaves. The fact will strike the reader forcibly, as ex- 
hibited in our table and the census, that the condition of 
slavery was one very favorable to longevity. The slave had 
plain, simple, and wholesome fare, was; worked moderately, 
yet regularly, and was free from the excitements, disappoint- 
ments, and trials that attend the white race in their struggle 
for riches and fame. But some of the whites who reached 
the great age shown in our table were subjected to the ex- 
treme hardships attending border life. Captain John Love- 
well was a famous Indian fighter, and was celebrated in song 
as the famous Indian sagamore Pangus near Fryeburg, Maine, 
in 1720. Many others went through all the excitements in- 
cident to the encroachment on the confines of savage life. 





1 Slave, or free colored. 








As a general thing, extreme old age lapses into senility, 
the faculties decaying one after another until the long-for- 
gotten-of-death drops quietly into the grave. But in many 
cases some very remarkable cases of recovered faculties are 
recorded. Alexander Berkely recovered his sight perfectly 
at 110, but this lasted only thirty days, leaving him then 
utterly blind. His wife died soon after (January 9, 1826), 
at the great age of 111, the pair having lived together in 
wedlock about ninety years. Mike Dougherty walked two 
miles the day he died, ate a hearty dinner, smoked his 
post-prandial pipe and then quietly died at 134. The case 
of very aged persons recovering their sight is rare, but we 
may supplement the case of Berkely with that of Richard 
Jamison, of South Carolina, who died in 1813, aged 103, 
who had his sight perfectly restored several years before he 
died. Several instances are mentioned of aged people in 
England cutting new teeth, but we are aware of no such 
cases in our list. In two cases mentioned in our table, the 
aged men in one respect resembled old Parr of England— 
they might have lived longer had they not met with acci- 
dents; we refer to John, the Washington slave, and Thomas 
Prince, a free colored man of New York, who was as quick- 
motioned as a man in the prime of life. 

It is to be regretted that our records of the last century 
are so meagre. Our New England ancestors were notably 
a hardy race, hard-working, temperate, and the fathers of 
many children, Lewis Barry, of Champlain, New York 
(obit 1813, efat 105), was the father of twenty-four children 
by one wife. Thomas H. Park, of Grafton, Vermont, 
though only 40 at the time of his death, was the father of 
twenty-one children. For people to gather their great- 
grandchildren at Thanksgiving day was no uncommon 
thing, but such a case as that of Mrs. Anna Slade (about 
1813 at Bethlehem, Connecticut) is rare, she having been 
followed to her grave by grandchildren who were grand- 
fathers ! 

One might show some very singular instances in which 
one age overlapped another in New England, making three 
individual lives cover the period between the landing of the 
Pilgrims in 1620 and our own age. Thus, Peregrine White, 
the first white child born in New England, lived into the 


‘last century; Abner Cobb, of Kingston, Massachusetts, who 


died in 1721 at 107, was for several years the cotemporary 
of White; so a person born in 1721 and living a century, 
might have a child living to celebrate our centennial of 1876. 

I accept Professor Rask’s theory for the reduction of the 
ages of the Patriarchs, not only because it is well sustained 
by authority but compatible with reason. On his theory take 
the first twelve patriarchs, including Methuselah, divide 
their ages by twelve (the ancient year being a single luna- 
tion), and the reduction at once satisfies probability and 
reason. When, at a later period, a season or six months 
become a year, the next twelve patriarchs may be subjected 
to a similar reduction by division of six, and the result will 
be equally reasonable and satisfactory. It is said Manetho 
reduced the immense lapse of ages in the Egyptian chron- 
ology in this way. Certain it is the Egyptian chronology 
puzzles with no such improbabilities as are presented in the 
Pentateuch. 

When the reader has made a few reductions as suggested, 
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he will come to the conclusion, and a very correct one as I 
think, that people live to a greater age now than at any 
previous period of the world’s history. And why should they 
not? Look out on American Indians, forever engaged in 
tribal warfare. Let us suppose that the same condition of 
affairs existed in the tribal ages of the Bible, and we shall 
realize that life was very precarious. It is only within two 
centuries that the preservation of life has become a duty of 
governments, that sanitary regulations have been enforced. 
Within this period statistics show that the average duration 





of life has increased, and the raising of the average argues a 
raising of the maximum. In this country two causes conspire 
to make long life. In the first place there is a wide admixture 
of races, and consequently of fresh blood ; and in the second 
place, the country is extensive enough to offer every nation 
in Europe a climate congenial with that in which their 
people were born. These combined with a careful en- 
forcement of sanitary regulations must inevitably produce 
longevity. 
STERN WHEELER. 
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Capital and Labor—Their Rights and Wrongs.— 
Amid the tumult, clash of arms, scenes of conflagration, 
destruction of property, and loss of life brought about as the 
products of the recent strikes on the great trunk railways, so 
many conflicting reports and ideas fill the press, and are heard 
from groups of men gathered here and there, that but little 
rational satisfaction is gained either by reading or hearing of 
the great events which so rapidly succeed each other. The 
spirit of discontent and devastation which seemed to have 
reached its zenith at Pittsburg, in reality, at this writing, does 
not appear to have spent its full force. From what looked 
like a small spark at Martinsburg, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway, has loomed up the most gigantic revolts against 
property and capital which America has ever witnessed. Bal- 
timore startled the country by its reports of conflict between 
the strikers and the authorities; but it was left for the Iron 
City to wear habiliments of mourning, and witness the ashes 
of what but a few hours before represented millions of work- 
ing capital. In the path of the great highways, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and San Francisco, have suffered as with 
a besom of fire and death. And now the great valleys of 
Wyoming and Lehigh are being prostrated by the same spirit. 
The coal regions, with their mines of wealth, are in the hands 
of the dissatisfied miners, who hugging the delusion of Com- 
munism, believe there should be an equal distribution of the 
wealth of the country among the masses. 

As in Pittsburg, so elsewhere, have the strikers received 
the sympathy of a very large proportion of the people, irre- 
spective of their occupations, or the rights and wrongs in 
question. This sympathy took tangible shape in Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, and Reading, and there the authorities were made, 
at least for a time, submissive to the strikers and the rabble 
who supported them. Not only moral aid was given in these 
places, but material assistance with arms and the implements 
of warfare. This sympathy, in very many cases of good citi- 
zens, was born of only “ good-will” towards the workingman, 
they believing that his rights had been trampled upon, and 
that the destitution in so many homes was caused by the 
cruelties and injustice long practiced by the capitalists and 
monopolists of the country; and that somehow, and in some 
way, this strike, with their codperation, would remove the 
great evil—low wages—and that “full and plenty” would 





‘ 


come to all. Reason is one thing, and sympathy is another. 
The former is rarely exercised by an .Jle, hungry, and excited 
crowd. In Egyptian darkness, unless checked, they rush on 
wildly to their own destruction. This encouragement has 
borne its legitimate fruit, and many of the sympathizers now 
stand appalled as they witness the wreck of their best interests 
and the degradation of their chosen city of habitation. 

Rebellion against just and constitutional authority never 
won a substantial victory in the world’s history. Two wrongs 
never created a right, any more than two rights could produce 
a wrong. These remarks bring us-to the vital questions at 
issue. Both the common and written law as embodied in 
our statutes and great National Charter, as well as the practice 
of “equitable dealings” among mankind throughout the 
world, proclaim and recognize the doctrine of PRIVATE 
RIGHTs and PuBLIC RIGHTS. One of these Private Rights 
was evaded and trampled upon when the strikers took pos- 
session without permit of what was not their property, but 
that which was solely the property of the railroad corporation. 
One of these Public Rights was ignored and trespassed upon 
when a national highway was put in subjection by the strikers, 
in defiance of constituted authority—City, State, and National. 
A second Private Right was violated when the strikers 
checked the traveller on his peaceful mission, whether of 
pleasure or business. Says the highwaymen, “thus far and 
no farther, unless you pay me my price,” It is the same doc- 
trine in spirit, no matter how modified by its dress and sur- 
roundings. A Public Right was intruded upon when supplies 
for the public were seized by the revolters, and the people 
were made to suffer in consequence. 

We are willing to concede the statement that most of 
these overt acts were committed by those outside of the 
strikers’ organizations; that in the main the men who were 
incensed at the recent reduction of wages were opposed to 
violence, so far as acts of arson and plunder were indulged 
in; but this concession does not remove from the strikers the 
grave responsibilities attending the revolution. Their acts 
were the living influences and examples which kindled the 
baser passions and drew into the rebellion the most vicious 
elements in society. Their example very naturally aroused 
the mob spirit, and gave the pretext to fire and plunder. The 
out of money” and “out of work” class requires but little 
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argument to draw it into the flood of destruction. Truth is 
not strained when we state that “ necessity knows no law,” 
and the larger number belonging to this class, augmented the 
mob element to fearful proportions. “Come and let us rea- 
son together,” as a command, would have but little effect 
after the battle was once fairly opened. No time then for 
calm and considerate discussion of the causes and remedies 
for the present distressed condition of things. 

And what has all this revolt accomplished? Has it en- 
hanced the price of labor, opened more avenues of employ- 
ment, lessened the cost of living, increased respect for the 
employé, or in any way mitigated the existing evils? 
Assuredly not! But on the other hand it has irrevocably 
added to the burthens of the laborer’s life. It has checked 
public confidence, which was gradually returning to its 
natural channels; it has alarmed property holders in the 
security of their property; it has weakened the faith of 
capitalists in making adventures in various forms of business 
enterprise; it has interrupted monetary and mercantile ex- 
changes; it has, in a word, seriously impaired the general 
health of the numerous currents which yive vitality to 
manufactures, trade and commerce. 

The crops to be gathered from this insurrection are worse 
than Dead Sea apples. The staple articles of subsistence— 
flour and beef—have already advanced in price. The flow 
of capital towards manufacturing and mining interests is 
impeded, and the amount of money usually distributed to the 
mechanic and laborer is lessened. Where before the strike 
many received a half loaf, now only a quarter, or none at 
all. Earnings in the coal regions of Scranton and Wilkes- 
barre were but a week ago possible and real; now, flooded 
mines have, and are still cutting off all hope in those sec- 
tions. The wholesome circulation of wages before the 
strike among grocers, butchers, clothiers, shoe dealers and 
other business men will now be contracted, and harder times 
the sure result, It needs no prophet or seer to tell the 
result. The natural laws of supply and demand inexorably 
make their own chiselings on life’s checker-board. 

Having shown the causes and logical sequence of strikes, 
we are asked, “ Is there no remedy for this struggle between 
the employer and employé?” We answer, yes! but never 
by defying authority and acts of coercion. 

The interests of capital and labor are mutual; each has its 
rights, its domain,.and its dominion. The laborer is enti- 
tled to elect his own occupation, and decide for whom he 
shall work, the price of his services, and the number of 
hours that shall constitute a day’s labor. The capitalist can 
lawfully claim as his right the power to elect the number 
and kind of employés, to designate the time they shall 
work, and the amount of compensation he can afford to give. 
No contract is valid as between employer and employed, 
unless it embodies mutual assent of both parties. In law 
there are at least five primary elements or conditions, indis- 
pensable to every contract. 1. There must be two or more 
parties to make a contract. 2. There must be a subject 
matter for a contract. 3. A consideration expressed or im- 
plied. 4. A mutual assent of both parties. 5. A time, 
expressed or implied, when the contract is to commence and 
when it is to terminate. After an acknowledgment of these 
conditions, either orally or in writing, conformance thereto 





is made imperative by both the Common and the Written 
law. An application of these conditions to the question at 
issue in the present strike, will make it perfectly clear to the 
dullest mind. If due notice was given by the railroad com- 
panies to their employés that on and after a certain date, a 
reduction of wages would be made, and the employé not 
consenting theréto, one condition at once is not met, mutual 
assent, and the employé and employer are no longer bound. 
This must be understood on the idea that the former con- 
tract became extinct by termination of the period for which 
it was made. To illustrate. If A be engaged by the year 
at a certain stipulated annual salary, the contract will con- 
tinue in full force for the year, and he be entitled to that 
specified rate, whatever it may be, until the close of the 
year. No reduction can be made without the consent of A 
prior to the end of that period. If A be discharged, he is 
entitled to damages for the unexpired term. The same 
principle applies if A should be employed by the month, the 
week or the day. The right to discharge as well as the 
right to employ is guaranteed by all our laws upon the 
subject. An equal right to work or not to work is reserved 
to the owner of the capital embodied in his services. 

The mutual interest existing between capital and labor 
demand that there should be complete harmony and confi- 
dence, for the injury of the one is detrimental to the welfare 
of the other. The capital held by the mechanic, artisan, 
and labor population in this country is as real, though com- 
posed of talent, education and experience in the various 
callings, as if it were coined into metal, with this difference, 
that one is available at all places, and at all times, while the 
other—labor—is to some extent a creature of circumstances. 
Labor is ideal, until made real by production. It is ideal, 
in the sense that it is incorporal, until made corporal by its 
creative power, It is a misnomer to speak of the strike as a 
war between capital and labor. It would be just as consis- 
tent to say between capital and capital. This fact is recog- 
nized by the General Government and the several States in 
their encouragement to emigration—regarding as they do 
each emigrant or new settler as so much capital added to the 
State. Political economists name specifically this value from 
$1,000 upwards or downwards, according to certain supplies 
or demands for labor, or the producing power. 

Looking at capital and labor from all possible standpoints, 
war between them is little less than suicide. The well-being 
of both are promoted by mutual concessions, the injury of 
both by harboring distrust and jealousy. The golden rule, 
“Do unto others as you would that others should do unto 
you,” if put into practice more frequently would prevent 
most of the contention among men. 

The remedy, if any can be obtained, for the improvement 
of the condition of the working classes, is only by pacific 
measures. Laws compelling a greater degree of justice on 
the part of corporations, monopolies and others of the em- 
ploying power, faithfully enforced, no doubt would give 
some relief, but after all no permanent succor will come 
until private and public confidence is restored. This restor- 
ation is our only basis for hope and the future. Supply and 
demand, production and consumption, will go on as of old, 
regulating the rates of wages, and the prices of the ornaments 
and the necessities of life. (Continued in next issue.) 
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The Russo-Turkish War.—Since we last met the 
readers of the MONTHLY, nothing of a startling character has 
transpired abroad. The substance of the reports which reach 
the United States rather show in the aggregate success to the 
Turkish arms. The movements of the Russian forces are 
kept so quiet that we can little more than conjecture their 
plans and possibilities. Russian official news only comes 
when the movement is completed. Despatches from the 
Turkish side, regarding events in Europe, have been either 
wholly false or so exaggerated as to be practically worthless. 
Whether there has been any serious fighting south of the 
Balkans is still uncertain. What is certain is that a force 
has crossed, which seems to have been thus far able to hold 
its own against the Turks. The objective point is probably 
the Shipka Pass, which, if the Russians gain, will give them 
a safe route over the Balkans as they now have across the 
Danube. The capture of Nikopolis secures the vital point of 
safety for Russian communications and places the Danube 
under their control from Nikopolis to Sistova. They have 
two bridges at Simnitza and are about to place another be- 
tween Turnu Magurelli and Nikopolis. Military critics are 
much divided as to whether they will attempt to mask the 
quadrilateral and push a large force into the plain of Adrian- 
ople or first sweep the Turks from Bulgaria. The latter 
theory finds the most supporters, but those who believe in 
the intervention of England and Austria hold the epinion 
that political reasons will compel Russia to push on to Adrian- 
ople or even Constantinople, despite military fisks, in order 
to compel the Turks to yield quickly. An absence of de- 
spatches or any information from Rustchuk for some days 
would indicate that the fortress is closely invested. The ‘Turk- 
ish headquarters is still at Schumla. The Russian Dobruds- 
cha corps is moving steadily in the direction of Silistria and 
Varna, and thus far without opposition. In Asia Minor the 
situation remains unchanged. ‘The main forces confront each 
other east of Kars. Both sides are reported to be hurrying 
forward reinforcements for a decisive struggle. Dervish 
Pasha has not been able to effect anything against General 
Oklobjia’s command since the latter yielded its positions be- 
fore Batoum. General Komaroff holds Ardahan, with four 
thousand men and ninety guns. He is said to be provisioned 
for nine months. General Turgukassoff after rescuing the 
garrison of Bayazid again retired behind the Russian frontier, 
but seems able to keep the Turkish right wing at hay. The 
latter finds great difficulty in bringing up provisions and am- 
munition. Thus the armies of the centre, which comprise 
the main force of each combatant, cannot expect a diversion 
from either flank and must depend on the strength of their 
own battalions in the conflict, which it is believed the Rus- 
sians will not postpone long, The announcement that the 
Russians had crossed the Balkans created a panic throughout 
Roumelia and in Constantinople and led to the resignation 
of Safvet Pasha, the dismissal of Redif Pasha and Abdul 
Kerim. Other ministerial changes are said to impend. 
Whether these changes indicate weakness or a desperate de- 
termination on the part of the Porte is not yet apparent. The 
Russian progress has also created some political excitement 
in England. Those who advocate intervention in an anti- 
Russian sense were urgent for an immediate declaration of 
the ministerial policy. Lord Derby’s speech in favor of a 











continued neutral course has caused much discontent among 
this class, but generally is very well received. 

There has been no occasion for an official declaration from 
Austria since the Balkans were crossed, but the best informed 
writers in Vienna for the foreign press declare there will be 
no change in Austria’s attitude on that account. Intentions 
to send an army corps to Gallipoli whenever Constantinople 
is seriously threatened have been sometimes attributed to the 
British government, both by its supporters and opponents. 


The Treasure of Islam.—Mr Delaplaine, the charge- 
d’affaires of the United States at Vienna, furnishes to the 
Department of State the following interesting information 
concerning a certain remarkable war resource of Turkey, the 
so-called “ Treasure of Islam.’”” The Sheik ul Islam has 
recently sent a delegation of doctors of the law to the Cherif 
of Mecca, a direct descendant of the Prophet, for the purpose 
of demanding funds to be applied to the defence of the Islam 
faith. It is customary on these solemn occasions for the 
Cherif to assemble the college of the elders, charged with the 
guard of the Prophet’s tomb, which will decide upon the 
appropriate sum to be furnished to the Sultan from the 
Treasure of Islam, in order to aid him in the war against 
Russia. This treasure is formed from those annual offerings 
of the pilgrims which are accumulated in the Kasbah of 
Mecca. These sepulchres, which serve as offertory chests, 
are placed within the court of the mosque. Each pilgrim 
daily casts into one of these a coin as offering, which 
constitutes the alms prescribed by the Koran as one of the 
essential elements of the merit of the pilgrimage which every 
Mussulman should make at least once in his lifetime to the 
tomb of the Prophet. Accordingly every year about one 
hundred thousand pilgrims come to Mecca who sojourn there 
a month, consequently a sum of at least 3,000,000 of francs 
are annually received in these offertory chests. Every pil- 
grim deposits, in fact, an offering, varying in amount 
according to his means, but which, on the average, may be 
estimated as equivalent to five francs at least for every day 
considering that there are rich Mussulmans whose offerings 
attain even the amount of 100,000 francs during their pil- 
grimage. The result is that the Cherif of Mecca receives, 
on the average, the value of 15,000,000 of francs in annual 
offerings. One of the offertory chests was opened, during the 
period of the Russo-Turkish war in 1828. Several large 
sums were withdrawn, but it was afterwards closed. A 
second chest was opened in 1854, during the Crimean War, 
but the third has not been opened since 1415, during a 
period of now 462 years. Inasmuch as the annual concourse 
of pilgrims has rarely fallen below one hundred thousand, it 
is conjectured that, with most liberal allowances, the accum- 
ulation of money in the last-named offertory chest cannot be 
less than 250,000,009, and it is fully believed that the total 
amount of the Treasure of Islam may exceed 600,000,000 
francs, and even attain a much higher sum. 


The Convention of Cotton Dealers.—Those who are 
interested in the great staple products of the United States 
will not pass over lightly the action of inftuential represen- 
tatives essembled recently at Liverpool. 

Nine American delegates, and representatives from Havre, 
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Amsterdam, Hamburg, other Continental markets, and in- 
fluential representatives of the |.iverpool trade were present 
at the sitting of the Cotton Convention in Liverpool. Mr. 
W. B. Forwood was elected President and Mr. R. Holt 
Vice-President. ‘The President welcomed the delegates to 
the most important gathering ever held in convention with 
the trade. He referred to the altered condition of the cotton 
industry in consequence of the abolition of slavery and the 
establishment of cable communication with the United States. 
Mr. Simpson, of New Orleans, the President of the Ameri- 
can delegation, read a paper on “ The shipment of cotton 
from New Orleans,” claiming that the utmost care was taken 
to secure shipment in good condition. Mr. Campbell, of 
New York, read a paper on “ The ‘Cotton Trade of New 
York,” and claimed that his exchange had taken steps in 
regard to business in “ futures,’’ whereby losses to those out- 
side from fluctuations were almost nil. Mr. Proskauer, of 
Mobile, Mr. Bright, of Galveston, and Mr. Muir of Savan- 
nah, read reports as to the conduct of the trade at their 
respective ports. The following resolutions were then 
passed : 

That in consequence of the serious losses to the mer- 
chants of this country by damage to cotton, particularly from 
Mobile and Galveston, a more efficient. inspection before 
shipment should be provided, and no cotton should be 
shipped beyond the port of Mobile, or outside the bar at 
Galveston, except from covered lighters; that when excep- 
tional allowances for damp are being made at the scales, no 
cotton shall be shipped until authorized by the inspectors; 
that it is desirable that cotton should be bought and sold in 
America at net weight. 

A resolution that all bales on which an allowance for damp 
has been made should be specially marked was rejected. 


Philologists and their Doings.—To keep our readers 
fully informed of new ideas which are brought to the front, 
we record that at the session of the American Philological 
Association in Baltimore recently, papers were read on 
**Vocabularies of Children Under Two Years of Age,” 
**Cockneyisms,” “ Virgil’s Use of the Collective Noun,” 
“ Different forms of Assibilation,’” and other subjects. 
Professor F, A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, Chairman of the Committee on Reform in Eng- 
lish Spelling, presented a report. The report says: The 
attempt to prepare an English alphabet according to the prin- 
ciples that an ideal alphabet would seek to adopt for its 
characteristics forms which would suggest the sounds signified, 
brings out the following facts: There are eighteen Roman 
letters which commonly represent in English nearly the same 
elementary sounds which they represented in Latin. Itseems 
best to follow the Latin, and other languages written in 
Roman letters, in the use of a single sign for a short vowel 
and its long form, distinguishing them when great exactness 
is required by a diacritical mark. The alphabet would then 
have thirty-two letters. It seems necessary, therefore, that 
there should be a transition period, and for this the following 
suggestions are made: 

1. Transition characters may be used resembling, if possi- 
ble, two letters for A (in fate), E (mete), I (fine), U (pure) 
S (as), G (gin), and C (cent). 





2. The diagrams now representing single consonants may 
be named and otherwise treated as single letters. 

3. New letters can be introduced by using them only for 
the old which they resemble in form. 

4. Long words will bear changes best, and vowels are more 
easily changed than consonants, which project more above 
and below the line. Dropping silent E is the easiest change. 

The committee was continued, with instructions to com- 
municate with associations of this character in England. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Vice-Presidents, Professor John S. Sewall, Bangor 
Theological Seminary, and Professor Crawford H. Toy, 
Greenville, South Carolina; Secretary and Curator, Professor 
Samuel Hart, Trinity College; Treasurer, Charles J. Buck- 
ingham, Poughkeepsie, New York; Executive Committee, 
Professors F. D. Allen, University of Cincinnati; W. W. 
Goodwin, Harvard College; F. A. March, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania; J. H. Trumbull, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and W. D. Whitney, Yale College. The next annual 
meeting takes place at Saratoga, New York, July 9, 1878. 

Much credit is due to the leading spirits engaged in this 
reform; it can at best only be expected that the people will 
be gradually educated up to the necessity of the change, 
which in itself must be of slow growth. 


The Rush Library of Philadelphia.—Among the many 
attractive buildings in the Quaker City, the new one erected 
by the executors of the late Dr. James Rush, on the block 
bounded by Broad, Thirteenth, Christian and Carpenter 
streets, for the use of the Ridgway branch of the Philadel- 
phia Library, commands considerable public notice. It will 
be ready to open this month. It is improbable, however, 
that the question of accepting or declining the gift will be 
brought before a meeting of the stockholders of the library 
fora year tocome. Although the property is worth about 
$800,000, numerous objections are urged against accepting 
it. The Library Company is awaiting a legal decision as to 
whether the legacy shall be taxed or not. The taxes on the 
Rush property would amount to about $15,000 a year—more 
than the company would be willing or able to pay. Several 
of the members offer as another objection that the new 
building is too far from the business centre of the city. 
Should the stockholders not accept the Rush Library, 
which contains a nucleus of about six thousand volumes, 
it will be conducted by the executors of the Rush estate. 
Several months must elapse before the tax question can be 
decided. 


Observations for our Government.—Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral William B. Hazen, commander of the Sixth Infantry, 
has been selected for the position of military attaché to the 
American Legation at Vienna for the purpose of observing 
the military operations between the Turks and the Russians. 
General Hazen is now stationed at Fort Buford, Dakota 
Territory, but will soon come East preparatory to sailing for 
Europe. General Hazen is thoroughly competent to dis- 
charge the responsible duties abroad, and our Government 
is slow to recognize the great value of war instruction from 
Turko-Russian sources. 
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Mental and Physical Viggr in Literature.—The 
thought presented to our mind at this writing is of a twofold 
nature. Mental vigor in literature is so intimately associated 
with physical robustness, that in considering the one we 1n- 
voluntarily are led to look at the other. We do not desire, 


however, to convey the idea that intellectual power in the | 


field of letters is inevitably a con- 
comitant of physical strength and 
hardihood. It is our aim rather to 
show that health in literature flows 
more naturally from men and women 
whose whole nature, mental and 
physical, are blooming, so to speak, 
with the healthy currents of life. A 
sound body should certainly give 
more tone and spirit to the faculties 
of the mind than one under some of 
the many diseases to which the human 
system is subject. The relation be- 
tween mind and matter is so close and 
the machinery so delicate, that very 
slight causes produce at times appall- 
ing results. In the natural order of 
things, we are compelled to admit 
that health of body in the literary 
profession is more easily spoken of 
than realized by its memberhood. 
The requirements are of such a char- 
acter that a sedentary life is, in the 
main, an indispensable thing. True, 
walks and drives on land, and row- 
ing and sailing, if you happen to be 
near water, may infuse more spirit to 
the blood and set the pulsations going 
more rapidly, but after all these must 
rforce come irregularly, and be in 
a measure forced. Back in the pro- 
fessional grooves—the house and chair : 
—the author goes, as they represent : 
the home of his literary labors. Health, 
though so essential to workers in this 
vineyard, we are obliged to confess, =| 
is most difficult of attainment. An “ 









































was, to quote his last words, ‘unutterable misery.’ Yet his 
writings exhibit but a faint trace of this melancholy tendency. 
Daily exercise, temperate meals, and a punctual observance 
of regular hours ef study and rest, preserved his reason, and 
enabled him to do much good work. 

Thompson, the author of ‘ The Seasons,’ says the writer 
already quoted, ‘faded away from 
lazy and self-indulgent habits.’ Dr. 
Samuel Johnson was scrofulous, hy- 
pochondriacal, corpulent, and averse 
to bodily exertion. He was passion- 
ately fond of eating and drinking, 
yet he restrained himself, walked a 
good deal, and worked steadily and 
patiently. Later in life he abstained 
entirely from wine, because he thought 
it injured his health. He rested his 
. mind with sportive conversation, and 
0) even when his body broke down, the 
retention of his mental faculties re- 
warded him for the care he had taken 
to preserve his health. 

Robert Southey, who made litera- 
ture a healthy and successful profes- 
sion, lived a very rational life amid 
the fresh air and quiet of a country 
home. He associated with congenial 
and loving spirits, took regular exer- 
cise, maintained a frugal table, worked 
industriously, and lived temperately 
and chastely. His mental powers 
abode with him in old age, and his 
memory is blessed. 

The more delicate the machinery 
of the body of a literary man, the 
- easier it is disarranged. The more 

‘sensitive his mind, the more readily 


Muscular vigor gives boldness tg 
the thoughts, as mental culture gives 
wisdom, or moral training imparts 


vere ae 


exchange, in speaking on the subject, Srarue ur MARTIN LUTHER, THE REFORMER. Purity to the expression. A very 


says: 

“ If one desires a literary life he desires a good thing, pro- 
vided he can do its work. He should, however, heed the 
advice of an English medical writer, ‘The first things,’ he 
says, ‘to which one entering the profession of literature must 
make up his mind, are to be respectable and healthy.’ 

Many men of genius have left behind them but fragments 
instead of completed work, because they would not live re- 
spectable lives, Burns ruined his usefulness by drink and 
idleness. Cowper, on the other hand, was so afflicted with 
a natural gloom as to be often tempted to suicide. His life 





large preponderance of the great re- 
formers of the world possessed robust constitutions, and many 
of them were giants in muscular power. The powerto endure 
shocks and buffetings, and the courage to face all opposing 
forces, and the strength to hurl the enemy of right from his 
usurped throne, are combinations of force which have ever 
distinguished great reformers. Martin Luther, an engraving 
of whose statue appears in this connection, could never have 
brought about the great Reformation had he not possessed 
such a grand physique—broad shoulders, full chest, and her- 
culean strength marked every limb, It was no easy task to 
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batter down the walls of error and superstition in their own 
strongholds. This physical manhood became mighty when 





sation under which we live—that, provided men are well 
instructed in the principles of the holy faith they profess, 


backed by culture and the kings of moral power. We see | nothing else is worth attention in this life. I believe that is 
the Reformer boldly proclaiming the doctrines of the Reform- | not perhaps a fatal, but certainly a serious and dangerous 


ation to those in power, and wielding an influence morally 
grand, There are noteworthy exceptions to this, but we 
believe history will bear us out in the main idea, that physi- 
cal and mental power should both be imposing if they would 
achieve signal victories. 


Art-Study not the Prime Wisdom.—Mr. Gladstone, 
in a speech at the School of Art, Greenwich, happily defined 
the place of physical sci- 
ence and esthetic culture 
in relation to the higher 
duties of life. ‘ What- 
ever I may think of the 
pursuits of industry and 
science, and of the tri- 
umphs and glories of art, 
I do not mention any one 
of these things as the 
great specific for alleviat- 
ing the sorrows of human 
life and meeting the evils 
which deface the world. 
I believe in their reality, 
their efficacy, and their 
value; but I believe they 
are efficacious and valua- 
ble for the purposes for 
which they were ordain- 
ed, and not for purposes 
for which they were not 
ordained, If I amasked 
what is the remedy for 
the deeper sorrows of the 
human heart—what a 
man should chiefly look 
to in his progress through 
life with which to sustain [==> gg Ne 
him under trials and con- ri 6G f 
front his affliction—I Re i Su 
must point to something === 
very different, to some- a 
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error, because it disassociates religion from the general course 
of thought and of life, from the necessities of man’s condition, 
and from the opportunities offered to him by the faculties he 
posseses for self-improvement. The human nature in which 
we are cast was not endowed and equipped with all its mar- 
velous faculties for nothing. The glory of the Creator in the 
external and inanimate world is not to be seen in some one 
object only here and there, but in every object; and the glory 
of the Creator in man, 
who is the crown of His 
creation, although it may 
be more clearly shown in 
certain faculties and capa- 
bilities of his nature than 
in others, yet is to be seen 
in them all; and it is the 
due, equable, proportion- 
ate, and effective devel- 
opment of that nature in 
all its capabilities which 
constitutes the true and 
full idea of the duty of 
man in the world in 
which he is sent to live. 
I venture upon this ob- 
servation for myself lest, 
in speaking of the im- 
mense value which is to 
be attached to the sub- 
jects with which we are 
dealing just now, itshould 
be supposed I was setting 
them up as having some 
exclusive claim of alle- 
giance upon you.” 


Art Talent and its 
Rewards.—In the Au- 
gust number of the 
MONTHLY we devoted 





ghing which in a well- 
known hymn is called 
‘the old, old story.’ It is this ‘ old, old story,’ told in a good 
book, with the teaching to be found there, which is the great- 
est and best gift ever given to mankind, a gift carrying with 
it and imposing upon all alike the most solemn trusts and 
responsibility, arousing the fullest recollections of the past 
and the brightest hopes of the future. If we were at this 
time to consider the main purpose for which we live, that is 
the topic on which we should have to dilate. But I am free 
to own that even those who have been most zealous for reli- 
gion, and perhaps in consequence of their zeal for religion, 
have sometimes pushed that zeal to such a point that they 
have lapsed into not only the unnecessary, but I think the 
disturbing and injurious view of human nature in the dispen- 
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considerable space to the 
subject of REPRESENTA- 
TION as applied to art and 
nature, and endeavored to analyze and measure the character 
and potency of taste and judgment in reference to art creations. 
The standards of excellence are so diverse that the artist’s con- 
ceptions are frequently misinterpreted or at least misunder- 
stood. It was our aim to show that the shafts of unfavorable 
and unjust criticism are too often hurled at the artist’s pro- 
duction or the author’s work. Locke, very truthfully says, 
| “If ideas and words were distinctly weighed, and duly con- 
| sidered, they would afford us another sort of critique than 
what we have been hitherto acquainted with.” The ability 
to criticise justly is more rare than is generally conceded. 
| We find few who strictly are connoisseurs of art or literature. 
| Incentives to achieve greater triumph in the higher depart- 
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ments of culture, however, are not only honor as a meed well 
earned, but a fair pecuniary reward for the talent and labor 
bestowed upon any given work. Youthful talent is frequently 
awakened from habits of supineness and even idolence by 
words of encouragement, and we would sincerely deprecate 
any course that would tend to smother the sparks of genius. 
Many of the esthetic influences in the world grow out of 
the productions of youth. Such talent should be fostered. 
There is force in the remark of Watts: “When an author 
has many beauties consistent with virtue, piety and truth, let 
not “ttle critics exalt themselves and shower down their ill 


nature.” Both art and literature require for their healthy 


growth the services of the professional critic, and, at times, 
vigorous and severe judgment conduces to improve and 
elevate them as distinctive objects of human employment. 
As a field demanding the best native and cultivated talent, 
should it not yield to the toiler a harvest in some degree com- 


mensurate to the value of the forces employed? This is a r 


question easily answered in the affirmative; but if we ask, 
Does its yield satisfy or compensate equitably the artist or 
the author? we are forced to answer in the negative. Quite 
a large number of worthy workers are not only not able to 
accumulate money or property as a consideration of faithful 
industry in their respective occupations, but x#zad/e to meet 
the necessary current expenses of living. The annual exhi- 
bitions at the Academies of Design in New York, Philadel- 
phia and other cities, tell, we are sorry to say, of unremune- 
rative artist labor. The sales recently at auction, under the 
most favorable circumstances, of pictures at the New York 
Academy of Design, speak as inexorable acts. The exhi- 
bition was certainly one of the best known in its history. 
The public interest was fully alive to the great attractions, 
and patrons, in point of number, were all that could be de- 
sired. But of the six hundred and seventy pictures on view, 
nearly two-thirds of which number were for sale, only a few 
were purchased—sixty all told, very nearly all of these at a 
marked discount from the catalogue price. The disappoint- 
ment to the artists, who depended upon the results of the sale 
for some remuneration, can be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. Artists cannot live on fame alone; it may be food 
to the mind, but little consolation to the body. The need for 
bread is poorly met with the praises of critics and the ad- 
miration of the multitude. There are many causes for this 
lamentable state of things. One is the general distribution 
of cheap chromos and inferior paintings among the masses, 
at mere nominal prices. Imitations of the real are made 
substitutes, and while they do not fully cater to the tastes, they, 
for the time being, satiate, and thus detract from the tangible 
recognition of the artist and his work. The depressed con- 
dition of business at large, has aided in securing such results. 
In this connection, Les/ie’s Weekly says: 

“There have been other influences at work which have 
prevented purchasers from availing themselves of the pecu- 
liar advantages offered them at the Academy, and which will 
check sales by the artists from their studios. These have 
arisen from the growing tendency of artists to resort to the 
auction-rooms as a means of disposing of their works. The 
result of this has been a natural expectation on the part of 
that portion of the public who are picture-buyers that there 


would be rare bargains after the close of the exhibition, and 





that it was, therefore, poor policy to buy until the highest 
bidder should have a chance to take the prize. Indeed, so . 
confident were the auctioneers of this arrangement, that one 
of them actually hired a hall in anticipation of his share of 
the spoils in the shape of commissions, and picture-buyers 
were advised by these gentlemen to await the certain result. 
And, within a few days of the close of the exhibition, a 
number of the principal artists found it necessary to publish 
a card disavowing any intention of selling their pictures by 
auction. 

‘* Now, no more ruinous policy could well be devised for 
the artists than the system which some have adopted of paint- 
ing a number of pictures to be sold under the hammer to the 
highest bidder, The effect is inevitably to beget a feverish 
and unsatisfactory feeling on the part of the artist who adopts 
this method of disposing of his works. He is continually 
looking forward to the chances of the auction, as the stock- 
speculator looks forward to the results of his ventures. Pic- 
tures by other than famous artists are of very uncertain value 
in an auction-room. They are not like sheetings or sugar, 
or boots and shoes, that bring within a fraction of their 
market price. The visitor to the painter’s studio, who sees a 
picture that pleases him, hesitates to buy it at a fair price, if 
he knows that similar canvases are soon to be sold by order 
of the artist himself, at perhaps any sacrifice, and the tend- 
ency of the whole system is to throw the picture business into 
the hands of the auctioneers. 

“It may be said that there is no other way by which a 
young and unknown artist can bring his pictures before the 
public; and that he must realize upon his work, for he must 
live. But the auction-room is not the place in which to build 
up a reputation as an artist, and whatever may be done in 
individual cases, under peculiar circumstances, to keep the 
wolf from the door, it is the regular dependence upon auction 
sales as an outlet for the artists’ work that is so injurious to 
their interests. It would be well if some plan could be de- 
vised to bring the work of our artists more thoroughly and 
continuously to the notice of picture-buyers. The Academy 
Exhibition is of short duration, and it does not seem practi- 
cable to make it longer. One of the London water-color 
societies has adopted the plan of a continuous exhibition of 
pictures for sale, and it has proved quite successful. In 
London and Paris, the number of dealers upon whom the 
artist can depend as customers, even at moderate prices, is 
large compared with those in our principal cities. Any plan 
which will bring the buyer in direct contact with the artist is 
desirable, and the employment of a competent and trust- 
worthy agent, who is famillar with the works of the different 
artists, is perhaps the best method for all concerned. 

“The auction-room, of course, has its legitimate office. 
When private collections of pictures are obliged to be sold at 
the best price, they must come under the hammer. Then 
there are the worthless daubs, such as are hawked about the 
streets, from door to door, and sold at the best offer made. 
These naturally find their way to the auction-room, and, 
under strong gaslight, and with the aid of the glib tongue of 
the auctioneer who descants upon their merits, are bought by 
ignorant persons at what seem to them great bargains. But 
the pictures which are bought under the hammer ought to be 
confined to those which must be sold at any rate. The true 
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artist should shrink from adopting so objectionable a method 
of realizing from his work, and should look upon the auction- 
room as but one remove from the pawnbroker’s. It would 
be well for art if the public held the same opinion.” 

The few artists who produce work simply for the love they 
have for the business, and not as a means of livelihood, can 
afford to wait till fair consideration is given for their talent 
and service. The great majority, however, of those who 
belong to the fraternity, must make their labor the means of 
subsistence. It is this fact which takes away many of the 
charms connected with the artist’s profession, and in no small 
degree retards the advance of art. 


A Brief History of Montenegro and Bulgaria. Sy 
GrorGE M. TowLE. Boston: Fames R. Osgood & Co. 
The Eastern question, in several of its bearings, is very 

graphically and clearly presented in this little book of some 
ninety pages of fine-toned paper, bound in tan-colored cloth, 
with neat imprint of title in black letter. Following the 
table of contents, we find a clear 12x16 inch Map of Mont- 
enegro and Bulgaria. Until we read this little volume, we 
had but faint conceptions of the powers of the Montenegro 
inhabitants. We had admired their hospitality to the stranger, 
but did not give them credit for such eminent warlike quali- 
ties. The whole story is so well told that it seems more like 
a romance than a history true to life. The author in his in- 
troduction says: “The fullness of the admiration which 
the civilized world lavishes upon a people resolute to maintain 
and defend their independence, belongs to that little, obscure, 
out-of-the-way niche of Southeastern Europe which the 
Venetians set the example of calling ‘ Montenegro,’ and its 
own inhabitants call ‘Tsernagora.” Within the past two 
years, we have seen this rugged and dauntless race once 
more asserting itself against overwhelming odds, holding a 
nation of fifteen millions at bay below its savage mountains, 
and, with its little army of twenty thousand, keeping in check 
the by no means despicable legions of the Osmanlis. Servia, 
its bigger neighbor, was quickly and easily subdued, and 
readily made peace, though Russian volunteers filled their 
ranks, and Russian officers led the onset. Montenegro held 
out stalwartly against the Turks; like many a Vladika before 
him, the young prince Nikita stood with his petty army, at 
the entrance of his craggy passes, invincible.” 


The French Humorists, from the Twelfth to the 
Nineteenth Century. Sy WALTER BESANT, M.D. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers, Publishers. 

The title of this 12mo, cloth-bound book of 450 pages, too 
fully explains its character to require an extended notice. It 
may, however, interest the reading public to learn that the 
author’s style is rather pleasing, while clear and effective. 
In the opening chapter he says: “‘ The most elementary form 
of a joke is the discomfiture of an enemy; discomfiture, at 
first, meaning death. But there are other kinds of rivalries 
besides those which involve mortal combat. In these, dis- 
comfiture means defeat. Advancing farther, we arrive at 
our modern point of laughing chiefly at those little incidents 
in social life which mean temporary uneasiness, awkwardness, 
slight mental trouble. Perhaps as civilization gets on, 
mankind will learn so much sympathy as not even to laugh 





at these. Laughter, however, is in its nature the expression 
of relief from anxiety, of surprise, or self-congratulation. It 
is in any form a sort of triumphant crow of victory, and as 
such will go on, let us hope, forever. Satire, on the other 
hand, of which humor is a branch, is the weapon of the 
weak. It is an acknowledgment of helplessness. In times 
of oppression, it is the boldest and most outspoken; it lan- 
guishes when law becomes strong and men grow mild; it is 
lethargic in times of freedom.’”’ As we get more into the 
book, we find our interest increases, and that it is replete 
with anecdotes and incidents really entertaining. In speak- 


‘ing in one place of Reutebeuf, the Charlatan, the author tells 


us that ‘*he dressed in the conventional robe which pro- 
claimed his calling in the triple capacity of singer, quack and 
traveller.” At another, we read that Reutebeuf, “in one of 
those heavy moods which sometimes fall upon all bards, had 
the bad taste to write about his own wife, even to complain 
of her age and ugliness.” To exhibit this mood, we give 
the stanzas: 


“ Home and money I had none; 
Yet I married. Was it done 
Out of pure good-will— 
All to cheer and comfort those 
Who hate my luck and love my woes, 
And would wish me ill? 


“Such a wife, too, I must choose; 
Poor and ragged as her spouse; 
Pale and thin of face. 
Neither fair nor young was she, 
Fifty years her age might be, 
Tall and scant of grace.’ 


In his preface to this volume, the author states: I have 
selected those whom I consider representative writers, many 
of them hitherto almost unknown to the English reader, 
though not to the student of French literature, out of every 
century from the twelfth downwards.” The information that 
this well-printed volume furnishes enables the reader to see 


many of the brighter features and better elements in French 
life. 


Relating to Byron.—We give the following, which will 
no doubt be of interest to those who hold in sacred keeping 
all that relates to the religious views of Lord Byron. It is 
taken from the papers left by a lady, Mrs. John Shepherd, 
at the time of her death, the letter having been addressed to 
her by the poet, in response to a very pointed epistle written 
to him. Byron says: “I am obliged to you for your good 
wishes, and more obliged by the extract from the papers of 
the beloved object whose qualities you have so well described 
in a few words. I can assure you, that all the fame which 
ever cheated humanity into higher notions of its own im- 
portance, would never weigh on my mind against the pure 
and pious interest which a virtuous woman may be pleased 
to take in my welfare. In this point of view, I would not 
exchange the prayer of the deceased in my behalf, for the 
united glory of Homer, Czesar, and Napoleon, could such be 
accumulated upon a living head. Do me the justice to sup- 
pose, that ‘ video meliora proboque,’ however the ‘ deteriora 
sequor” may have been applied to my conduct.” 
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Science in its Relation to Nerve. Power.—That 
great system which has its capital and depot of supplies 
chiefly in the brain, generally known as the NERVE SYSTEM, 
has received of late years the attention of the greatest minds 
in the scientific world. The subject has not been confined, 
as of yore, to men who make chemistry and physics their 
principal study; it has gone out into broader and more 
diversified realms of thought. Philosophers, as well as 
students and teachers of some one or more single science, 
have dedicated to it their best powers. Theories have been 
demonstrated by actual experiment and practice, and these 
have not been confined to one sex and one temperament. 
The nerves—that wonderful complex human machinery, in 
life, in sleep, and in death—have enlisted in their behalf the 
combined wisdom of two continents. Electricity, in its 
many forms, has been brought to aid in the investigation, 
and animals as well as men have been the subjects operated 
upon. The investigation still goes on, and thus far much 
real substantial progress has been made. It is a subject that 
concerns all, and hence anything really valuable relating to 
nerve power will no doubt be appreciated by the general 
reader. The Philadelphia Post says: ‘‘ Nervousness is one 
of the prices we have for civilization; the nervous savage is 
a being unheard of. For this disorder, which is partly of 
mental and partly of bodily nature, relief is sought in 
various ways, and among these we may place the employ- 
ment of narcotics. The temporary relief afforded by these 
drugs is very apt to lead those who suffer from nervous sen- 
sations to put too much trust in and resort too frequently to 
them. In the long run, they prove most destructive to 
health. Their use has of late become so frequent as to 
threaten society with a serious evil. It has been boldly con- 
tended that chloral is to be found in the work-boxes and 
baskets of nearly every lady in the west end of the metrop- 
olis, to calm her nerves. No doubt this is an exaggeration, 
but it is a fact that New York chloral punch had become an 
institution scarcely a year after the introduction of chloral in 
medical practice, and now it turns out that Germany—‘sober, 
orderly, paternally-ruled Germany’—has such a thing as 
morphine disease spreading among its population. The 
symptoms are not unlike those of opium eating. Experience 
suggests that persons suffering from the disease should at 
once be deprived of the drug. Their wilfulness and lia- 
bility to relapse, however, are so great that it is said that only 
about twenty-five per cent. have been seen to recover in a 
large series of cases. 

“ There is a close connection between a healthy brain and 
a quiet, unirritated auditory nerve. It is not impossible that 
the noise in which we live, and which fools delight in as 
signs of cosmopolitan life, is responsible for much of the 
paralysis, neuralgia and general nervous irritability, charac- 
teristics of modern times. It is no laughable matter, but a 
serious one, and useless noises ought to be abated as nuisances. 
Let it be remembered that of all our five senses, two only are 
intellectual, the instruments of art culture, seeing and hear- 


. 





ing. If anything, hearing is the most highly and purely in- 
tellectual, for articulate speech, reason and rythmic poetry 
and music depend upon this function. The sensitiveness of 
an organ is in proportion to its delicacy, and exquisite torture 
can be caused by the ear. The eye we can protect, for we 
can close it at will, but the ear is an ever open portal, and 
throws us upon the mercy of mankind. 

“It is not without a shade of melancholy that we notice in 
almost every daily journal the record of a faltering in the 
ranks of business men. This successful merchant or manu- 
facturer has impaired his health by over-work, which means 
too much nervous excitement, and he starts for Europe in the 
hope of building up his health on a broken foundation. 
Another professional man is aroused from his dream of am- 
bition with the frightful conviction that phthisis has fastened 
its deadly grasp upon his vitals, and the grim images ‘of © 
weakness and decay henceforward fill his vision. There has 
been an alarming increase of disease within a few years, 
having its origin in the causes we have named, and the effect 
of it should be to produce greater moderation. What if the 
profits are less? They can be continued longer and life 
made happier. There is no necessity for this waste of life— 
it is a sheer delusion, the effect of a foolish ambition. Better 
accept the heritage of poverty or a moderate success than the 
infallible necessity of an early disease. 

«« The best possible thing for a man to do when he feels too 
weak to carry anything through, is to go to bed and sleep as 
long as he can. This is the only recuperation of brain 
power, the only actual recuperation of brain force, because 
during sleep the brain is in a state of rest, in a condition to 
receive and appropriate particles of nutriment from the blood, 
which take the place of those which have been consumed by 
previous labor, since the very act of thinking burns up solid 
particles, as every turn of the wheel or screw of the steamer 
is the result of consumption by fire of the fuel in the fur- 
nace. The supply of consumed brain substance can only 
be had from the nutritive particles in the blood, which were 
obtained from the food eaten previously, and the brain is so 
constructed that it can best receive and appropriate to itself 
those nutritive particles during a state of rest, of quiet and 
stillness of sleep. Mere stimulants supply nothing in them- 
selves; they goad the brain and force it to a greater consump- 
tion of its substance until it is so exhausted that there is not 
power enough left to receive a supply. 

‘In what does nerve food consist? In what do we find 
it? Is it meat? no; white bread? no; potatoes? no. If it 
is not found in these staples, in what is it to be found? I 
answer, in the exterior of-ghe great kernel, in the skin of the 
potato and in milk; partially also in eggs and fish. I 
answer, the chief food staples, in the dietetic system are almost 
entirely deficient in brain and nerve building material. In 
view of these facts, is it a result to be wondered at that the 
starving nervous tissue in the overworked masses attempts to 
satisfy an intolerable sense of craving, of physical hunger, 
by the use of stimulating poisons that temporarily supply the 
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place of brain and nerve food? I answer, the cause of in- 
temperance is based upon a fundamental error in the present 
dietetic system. Let it always be borne in mind that stimu- 
lating brain poisons—alcohol, opium and tobacco—tempor- 
arily supply the place of brain and nerve food. What is the 
remedy for intemperance? I answer, nerve food—building 
material to supply the waste of the nervous tissue in the 
masses. I answer, further, a reform in the present popular 
system of dietetics by reducing the proportion of fat and 
muscle forming elements, and increasing *the nerve and 
brain-building material in a proper ratio. Let the supply in 
each case meet the demand and no more.” 


Portable Electric Light.—An ingenious little electric- 
light apparatus (says the Mining Yournal) has been in- 
vented by Mr. Facio, of Paris, and is applicable to watches, 
walking-sticks, and such like. The watch, for instance, to 
which it is applied, is united by a chain to a link-bar, which 
may be placed in a button-hole, another chain communicates 
with a pile which may be carried in the waistcoat pocket ; 
to the link-bar another chain is attached in communication 
with a receptacle or box containing wick, and a “ Geissler” 
tube, which will transmit the spark produced by the elec- 
tricity. Thus the time can be easily seen in the dark. The 
apparatus is composed of other conducting chains coming 
from the pile, and of a receiver which may be perfectly in- 
dependent, the receiver being provided with a wick or 
bobbin, and the receiver may be made like a locket or other 
article, if desired ; communication between pile and locket 
or other article may be produced by means of a button or 
other suitable appliance placed in any convenient position. 
The chains may be formed or composed of two wires and 
surrounded by insulating material, which latter may be 
covered with some precious metal or other material, as fancy 
or taste may dictate. The lighting material may be carried 
by the watch itself, or the light-generating apparatus may be 
provided with a case to hold the watch, or other object to be 
lighted up, in such manner that the glass which covers the 
aforesaid case will receive the action of the lighting tube 
containing the “ Geissler” tube, and the case itself will be 
independent of the object to be lighted. 


Felling Trees by Electricity.—A few years ago, a Dr. 
Robinson, of New York City, took out a patent through the 
agency of the Scientific American, for felling trees by 
means of a platinum wire, in place of the axe or saw, using 
an electric battery for the severing power, by keeping the wire 
at a white heat and drawing it back and forth, and keeping 
it taut to the tree as it penetrated thetrunk. According to 
the Lumberman, an experiment with the same invention has 
recently been tried in the East Indies, from which our con- 
temporary quotes from a local paper, published in that 
country. The paper states that the patentees of the process 
are Mr. H. H. S. Parkinson and Mr. W. H. Martin, both of 
Bombay; and the experiment was superintended by Dr. 
Lyons. The plan is simple. Two ends of the copper wires 
of a galvanic battery are connected with platinum wire, 
which of course instantly becomes red hot, and while in that 
state it is gently seesawed across the trunk of the tree to be 
felled. When arrangements were made for the experiment, 











it was never for a moment doubted that the enterprising 
merchants of Bombay were possessed of all its made thick- 
nesses of platinum wire, but it turned out that the thickness 
of the thickest that’ could be got was only that of crochet 
cotton. It was at once seen that’a wire of such thinness 
would be consumed before the tree was half severed from 
its trunk. However, the attempt was made. The burning 
wire performed its task very well so long as it lasted, but, as 
anticipated, the wire continually broke, and at length there 
was none left. There can be little doubt that with a 
stronger battery—the one used was only a twelve-chambered 
one—and a thicker wire, the experiment would have been 
entirely successful. As it was, the tree was sawed one-fifth 
through. It is calculated that, under proper conditions, a 
tree, which at present takes two hours to fell, will come to 
the ground by this process in fifteen minutes. It is almost 
needless to add that there is no waste of wood and no 
sawdust. 


A New Mineral Element.—The scientist Hermann has 
announced, in the German Yournal of Chemistry, the dis- 
covery of a new metal in material found at Haddam, Ct. It 
is obtained from tantalite, of which it forms a Itttle over six 
per cent., the rest being metallic acids of tantalum, niobium, 
and ilmenium. Hermann calls it neptunium. He has so 
small a quantity of the material at his disposal, that he has 
been unable to reduce the oxide to a metallic state. With 
soda it colors microcosmic salt golden yellow. It is the first 
element discovered for many years by mineral analysis, 
although in the past seventeen years, five metals—cesium, 
rubidium, thallium, indium, and gallium—have been discov- 
ered by spectrum analysis. The atomic weight of niobium 
is 118.2, giving neptunic acid the formula Np4 07. 


Wonders of Modern Science.—The perfect accuracy 
with which scientists are enabled to deduce the most minute 
particulars in their several departments, appears almost 
miraculous if we view it in the light of the early ages. Take 
for example the electro-magnetic telegraph, the greatest 
invention of the age. Is it not a marvelous degree of 
accuracy which enables an operator to exactly locate a 
fracture in a submarine cable nearly three thousand miles 
long? Our venerable “clerk of the weather” has become 
so thoroughly familiar with those most wayward elements of 
nature that he can accurately predict their movements. He 
can sit in Washington and foretell what the weather will be 
to-morrow in Florida or New York, as well as if several] 
hundred miles did not intervene between him and the place 
named. And so in all departments of modern science, what 
is required is the knowledge of certain signs. From these 
the scientists deduce accurate conclusion regardless of dis- 
tance. A few fossils sent to the expert geologist enable him 
to accurately determine the rock-formation from which they 
were taken. He can describe it to you as perfectly as if a 
clift of it were lying on his table. So also the chemists can 
determine the constitution of the sun as accurately as if that 
luminary were not ninety-five million miles from his labora- 
tory. The sun sends certain signs over the “ infinitude of 
space,” and the chemist classifies them by passing them 
through the spectroscope. 
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Wayside Thoughts.—How many of the readers of the 
MONTHLY, in the light of the past, have from the eminence 
furnished by experience, gazed afar off into the future, with a 
view of solving some one or more of the problems of human 
life? Human Destiny, what is it? and how is it reached? is 
one of those undemonstrated things of the future. Human 
felicity, what is it, and how best gained? is another mystery 
not fully solved. Labor and unceasing vigilance are the 
lowest prices at which man, in this world, can obtain happi- 
ness and safety. The primeval curse, “ In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,” includes within its scope not only 
the bodily, but the mental and moral powers of man. And 
reason and philosophy not less than revelation, clearly demon- 
strate that all nature, both within us and without, is so formed 
and constituted as to enforce this destiny. 

Not only does this uncultivated earth bring forth thorns 
and thistles rather than fruit, but its tempting fruits, unless 
discriminated, may poison us. And the air we breathe, the 
fire that warms us, and the innumerable other objects which 
are essential to our existence or enjoyment, must be for the 
most part laboriously sought, and must all be cautiously dis- 
tinguished, and appropriated, and used, if we would secure 
the benefits and escape the mischiefs which in some form, 
each has the power to occasion. 

And if we seek for happiness in the exercise of the mental 
and moral powers, the same toil and danger await us. The 
temple of science stands at the summit of an almost inaccessi- 
ble mountain. ‘ Truth lies at the bottom of a well.”’ Moral 
rectitude is a critical medium, the two extremes of which are 
vices. And even the path to heaven, as we are instructed 
from the sacred desk, is narrow and difficult, with a broad 
road leading from it to perdition; so that earth and heaven 
are legibly inscribed by the finger of the Créator with the 
sublunary doom of man—toil and watchfulness. 

And yet, such is the intrinsic constitution of human nature, 
that this apparently severe destiny is the efficient cause of its 
highest dignity and happiness. Perils and impediments in 
our path prompt us to vigilant and energetic action. Our 
chief happiness consists in successful effort—in acquiring the 
desirable objects around us, not in their supine enjoyment— 
in eluding or grappling with and overcoming danger, not in 
a quiet, lifeless exemption from it. 


Dey Vants ebery dings in von Rose.—A German 
selling flowers found the ladies desired to have in a rose more 
than commonly is found in these beautiful plants. A little 
annoyed at their demands, he finally said: “I have so much 
drouble mit de ladies ven dey come to buy mine roses. Dey 
vants him doubles, dey vants him fragrand, dey vants him 
nice golour, dey vant ebery dings in von rose. I hope I am 
not vat you cafls von uncallant man, buf I have somedimes 
to say to dat ladies, ‘ Madame, I never often see de ladies 
dat vas beautiful, dat vas rich, dat vas good-temper, dat vas 
youngs, dat was clever, dat vas perfection, in one ladies. I 
see her much not!’ ” 
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A Small Flower Garden.—A writer in the Western 
Farm Fournal recommends for a small flower garden the 
following list, as they do not require treatment, are good 
sturdy varieties, will stand neglect, yet do well: Asters, 
balsams, dianthus, petunias, phlox, calliopsis, verbenas, sweet 
peas, mignonette, cinnias, marigolds, and portulacas. The 
same writer again says: ‘“ The plants I have named will 
afford a profusion of flowers from June to October. Phlox 
will be the first to blossom, and then petunias will come on, 
and both of these flowers continue to increase in beauty until 
hard frosts come. Asters will be in perfection in August and 
September. Calliopsis begins to blossom in July, and nearly 
all the others come on early in that month. If old flowers 
are removed and.not allowed to go to seed, you will have a 
much greater profusion of bloom. If you do not remove 
faded flowers, but allow them to perfect seed, you will soon 
see that your plants are losing a large share of their former 
glory. You can’t expect a plant to ripen seed and blossom 
profusely at the same time.” 


Double Casement.—When John Kemble lived in Great 
Russell street, Bloomsbury (the house was taken down when 
the western wing of the British Museum was built), he had 
one of his windows made double, so as to keep out the 
noise. Upon this James Smith wrote: 

“ Rheumatic pains make Kemble halt, 
Nay, fretting in amazement, 
To counteract the dire assault, 
Erects a double casement. 

Ah! who from fell disease can run ? 
With added ills he’s troubled ; 
For when the glazier’s task is done, 

He finds his panes are doubled.” 


Parlor Ornamentation.— What can be more appropriate 
than the now prevailing fashion of ornamenting the interior 
of private residences with artificial flowers? Parlors, recep- 
tion rooms, boudvirs and dining-rooms are made brilliant 
with bright garlands of flowers. Parian marble and decorated 
China vases upon the mantel shelves contain bouquets in 
imitation of the rarest blossoms of the conservatory. On the 
window niches and the four corners of the room handsome 
jardinieres are placed upon rosewood and black walnut 
stands. These are filled with sawdust and covered with 
dried mcss, and from this “ soil’? py:amids, crowns, anchors, 
crosses and wreaths of flowers are built up in the most 
graceful manner. Proud jessamines, graceful lilies, ethereal 
blue bells, pert daisies, bright buttercups, royal heliotropes, 
meek violets and the sweet little arbutus, mingle in lovely 
confusion with the rose leaves and trailing wild vines, 
falling gracefully over the jardinieres, and sweeping the 
carpet with their emerald leaves. These are expensive lux- 
uries, but nevertheless whatever makes our homes attrac- 
tive should be adhered to at the sacrifice of extravagant © 
clothing. 
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A Beautiful Passage.—The following is from the “ Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor,” by Ik Marvel: “ A poor man without 
some sort of religion is at best but a poor reprobate, the foot- 
ball of destiny, with no tie linking him with infinity and the 
wondrous eternity which is even worse—a flame without 
heart, a rainbow without color, a flower without perfume. A 
man may, in some sort, tie his hope and honor to this shifting 
ground, to his business or the world; but a woman without 
that anchor called faith is a drift and a wreck. A man may 
have some moral responsibility out of relation to mankind, 
but a woman in her comparatively isolated sphere, where 
affection and not purpose is the controlling motive, can find 
no basis in any other system of right action but that of faith. 
A man may craze his thoughts to truthfulness in such poor 
harborage as fame and reputation may stretch before him, 
but a woman—where can she put her hopes in storms, if not in 
Heaven, and the sweet truthfulness, that abiding love, that 
enduring hope, mellowing every page and scene in life, 
lighting them with radiance when the world’s storms break 
like an army with cannon? Who has enjoyed the love of a 
Christian mother but will echo the thought with energy and 
hallow it with tears?” 


Mr. Hook and his Friends.—Theodore Hook was de- 
lighting a few friends one summer’s evening at Fulham by 
an extempore comic song, when, in the middle of it, the 
servant entered with. “ Please, sir, here’s Mr. Winter, the 
tax-gatherer; he says he has called for taxes.” Hook would 
not be interrupted, but went on at the pianoforte as if 
nothing had happened, with the following stanza : 

“ Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes, 

I’d advise you to pay him whatever he axes ; 
Excuses won’t do, he stands no sort of flummery, 
Though Winter his name is, his process is summery.” 


A Happy Thought.—God knows what keys in the 
human soul to touch in order to draw out its sweeter and 
most perfect harmonies. They may be'the strains of sadness 
and sorrow ; they may be the loftier notes of joy and glad- 
ness. God knows where the melodies of nature are, and 
what discipline will call them forth. Some with plaintive 
tongue must walk among the lowly of life’s weary way; 
others in loftier paths, and hymn of nothing but joy as they 
tread the mountain tops of life, but they all unite without 
discord or jar as the ascending anthem of loving and believ- 
ing hearts finds its way into the chorus of the redeemed in 
heaven. 


How to get It.— Now, John, suppose there’s a load of 
hay on one side of the river and a donkey on the other; how 
can the donkey get to the hay without getting wet?” “TI 
giveitup.” Well, that is just what the other donkey did,” 
said John’s friend. ‘ 


Getting Along.—A farmer the other day wrote to a 
New York merchant, asking how the farmer’s son was get- 
ting along and where he slept at night. The merchant replied 
“‘He sleeps in the store in the day-time. I dun’t know 
where he sleeps at night.” 





Mr. Ruskin Practices what he Preaches.—He says 
that his father left him $600,000, besides a great deal of real 
estate and many valuable pictures. His mother also left him 
$185,000. He gave $85,000 to his poor relations, sold the 
pictures, bought Brantwood, assisted a young relation in 
business at a cost of $75,000, spent another $75,000 on 
harness and stables, and has given $70,000 to St. George’s 
Company, besides having spent $350,000 variously. He is 
at present worth $270,000, and announces that he intends to 
give his valuable Marylebone property to St. George’s 
Company, his Herne Hill estate to his cousin, and the 
$60,000 which will remain to him he will invest, and live 
and die upon its interest. 


Learned when a Child.—Carlyle says: The older I 
grow—and I now stand upon the brink of eternity—the more 
comes back to me the sentence in the Catechism which I 
learned when a child, and the fuller and deeper its mean- 
ing becomes: “* What is the great end of man?” “To 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” 


What did Simon Say ?—A Sunday-school teacher in 
Albion asked her class the question, “* What did Simon say ?” 
‘Thumbs up!” lisped one young lady.. 


Khivan Proverbs.—He who steadies himself between 
two ships will certainly be drowned. 

Shame is worse than death. 

He who weeps from his heart will provoke tears even 
from the blind. 

A lean horse anda hero in a strange country each look 
amiss. 

When you go to law against the Emperor, God himself 
should be the judge. 


One Step.—To what length may the widow go when she 
desires a new parent for her children? She may go one step 
father. 


Going to Sleep on his Watch.—“ Papa,” said a little 
boy to his parent, “ are sailors very small men?” “ No, my 
dear ; what leads you to suppose that they are so small ?” 
answered the father. ‘“ Because I read the other day of a 
sailor going to sleep on his watch,” replied the young idea, 
smartly. 


A boy in Iowa recently found a pocket-book with a large 
sum of money in it and returned it to the owner, who gave 
him a five cent piece. The boy looked at the coin an instant 
and then, handing it reluctantly back, sighed and said, “I 
am very sorry, but I can’t change it.” 


The Pull-back an Objection.—“I shouldn’t like to be 
an oarsman,” said Jones, ‘Why not?” asked Green. 
“ Because an oarsman has so many pull backs,” replied 
Jones ; and then the two youths shook hands, and went out 
to buy something. 


The Best Resorts.—The best summer resort for babies— 
Rockaway. The best for boys—Long Branch The most 
bracing—Milk-punch. 








